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THE  TEACHER  AND  HIS  TRAINING. 


GRADUATING    THESIS. 


MARV  I.  TINNIN,   'MS. 


On  one  occasion  when  a  sign  for  a  children's  school  was  needed,  and  the  lady 
appHed  to  Charles  Lamb  to  suggest  a  design,  he  meekly  advised  "The  Murder  of 
the  Innocents."  From  the  very  suggestion  we  shrink  with  horror,  and  yet,  in  one 
sense  of  the  term,  murder  does  often  occur  wfthin  the  walls  of  the  school-room; 
many  noble  faculties  of  the  child  are  slain,  and  it  is  a  realization  of  this  fact  which 
leads  me  to  a  discussion  of  the  teacher  and  his  training.  I  would  show  you  that  no 
man,  though  he  be  born  for  his  work,  and  he  who  is  not  a  born  teacher  should  let 
teaching  alone,  is  prepared  for  his  calling  until  his  native  endowments  be  developed 
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by  training,  and  therefore  offer,  for  5'our  consideration,  the  why  and  how  of  this 
training. 

Among  the  reasons,  the  material  with  which  the  teacher  must  deal  is  of  para- 
mount importance.  It  is  not  something'  cold  and  lifeless,  but  consists  of  warm,  liv- 
ing beings  susceptible  to  all  surroundings,  both  animate  and  inanimate.  Yes,  even 
dead  things  exert  a  silent  yet  ex'er  enduring  influence  upon  them.  How  great  the 
effect  of  one  picture  we  may  ne\'er  know.      A  dumb  nurse  of  hidden  germs  it  is. 

But  far  greater  is  the  power  wielded  bv  huinan  beings.  Every  word,  e\'erv  ac- 
tion, even  the  expressions  and  gestures  of  theirs  are  noted,  and  unconsciously 
imitated  by  the  little  ones.  The  good- or  evil  fruits  of  our  lips,  the  noble  or  ignoble 
action,  the  looks  of  love  or  of  hate,  the  movements  expressive  of  pleasure  or  disdain 
are  mighty  agents,  shaping  and  determining  the  growth  of  the  child. 

Again,  the  all-pervading  law,  in  obedience  to  which  the  whole  universe  exists 
and  moves,' is  not  wanting  in  the  mind  of  the  child.  There  it  has  reigned  since  the 
creation  of  man,  and  in  accordance  with  it  the  faculties  of  the  child  develop  and 
expand,  though  not  until  the  time  of  Pestalozzi  did  this  truth  begin  to  be  generally 
applied.  He  it  was  who  established  it,  declaring,  ''  There  is  a  certain  order  deter- 
mined for  us  which  our  development  should  follow,  there  are  certain  laws  which  it 
should  observe:  there  are  impulses  and  tendencies  implanted  in  us  which  cannot  be 
extinguished  or  subdued,  and  from  them  comes  the  natural  course  of  our  de\'elop- 
ment. " 

This  being  the  case,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  mental  food  of  the  child  cannot 
be  of  any  and  e\ery  kind  regardless  of  age  or  strength,  though  many  of  us  appear 
thus  to  think,  but,  there  must  be  a  peculiar  diet,  as  it  were,  for  each  stage  of  the 
child's  development.  That  which  is  given  in  early  childhood  must  necessarily  differ 
in  nature  from  that  supplied  in  youth,  etc.,  just  as  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  phys- 
ical development,  the  food  is  varied  with  the  different  periods  of  the  body's  growth 

Likewise,  as  the  various  elements  needed  for  the  construction  of  this  complex 
building  of  ours  cannot  be  supplied  by  one  article  of  food,  however  rich,  so  the 
diverse  materials  requisite  for  the  erection  of  a  perfect  intellectual  edifice  are  not  to 
be  found  in  a  single  branch  of  study.'  As  the  nourishment  of  the  body  must  contain 
fourteen  elements  in  order  that  all  of  its  mechanism  may  be  strengthened  and  per- 
fected, so  the  food  of  the  mind  must  be  exceedingly  composite  to  produce  the  desired 
harmonious  development  of  its  faculties.  Otherwise  some  of  them  must  succumb  to 
starvation,  or  be  stunted  in  growth,  thereby  destroying  the  equilibrium  of  the  whole. 
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and  by  making  harmony  and  proportion  impossible,  leading  to  an  education  w  hich 
is  contrary  to  nature,  and  therefore  imperfect. 

This  is  the  material  with  which  teachers  must  work.  Such  beings  as  these, 
quick,  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  people  and  things,  de\eloping  in  obedience  to 
law,  during  their  tender  and  m.ost  impressionable  years,  constitute  the  charge  of 
those  who,  daily,  by  word  and  deed,  consciously  and  unconsciously,  determine  the 
lines  along  which  their  development  shall  take  place,  whether  many  faculties  or  few 
shall  be  cultivated,  and  the  nature  of  these  faculties.  Now  the  direction  of  this 
growth  is  largely  predetermined  by  the  previous  preparation  of  the  teacher,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  his  preparation  should  have  been'such  as  to  make  him  familiar 
with  the  nature  of  the  being  with  which  he  must  work;  such  as  to  enable  him  to 
realize  the  greatness  and  delicacy  of  his  task,  that  he  might  not  enter  upon  it  blindly, 
but  with  a  knowledge  that  will  insure  the  best  development  of  all  the  child's  faculties. 

Again,  since  these  faculties  develop  in  accordance  to  laws,  there  is  as  we  have 
seen,  a  regular  order  determined  for  them,  and  this  order  should  be  known.  There 
is  a  certain  food  adapted  to  them,  and  the  nature  of  this  food,  the  time  of  its  present- 
ation should  also  be  knovvn.  It  becomes,  therefore,  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to 
learn  these  laws  controlling  the  mind,  for  to  him  is  intrusted  the  important  ofifice  of 
chief  executive  when  a  child  is  sent  to  his  school,  he  then  becoming  responsible  for 
the  proper  fulfillment  of  all  mental  laws,  and  accountable  for  all  violations.  For  this 
reason  he  should  have  training — not  such  as  is  given  by  an  "  Old  Field  School," 
by  our  Graded  Schools,  or  even  by  our  Colleges,  but  that  which  can  be  afTorded  by 
a  r.eal  Normal  alone. 

Likewise,  the  teacher  is  to  become  a  physician'  of  mind  and  soul.  Now  not 
until  a  physician  has  had  a  thorough  preparat'on  for  his  work  will  fathers  and  moth- 
ers commit  the  bodies  of  their  children  to  his  care.  He  must  have  been  well  trained 
or  he  will  find  no  favor  in  their  sight.  They  have  no  assurance  that  he  will  make 
no  mistake,  and  therefore  cannot  risk  the  lives  of  their  precious  ones  by  consigning 
them  to  an  untrained  and  unskilful  doctor,  and  yet,  these  same  parents,  without  a 
thought  of  the  result,  what  harm  may  be  done,  what  warping  of  the  intellect,  what 
diseases  of  mind  and  soul  may  be  engendered,  do  not  hesitate  to  entrust  the  mental 
and  moral  culture  of  their  offspring  to  a  man  or  woman  whose  brain  is  stocked  with 
a  moderate  supply  of  book  lore.  Training  they  do  not  demand,  do  not  consider 
when  selecting  a  teacher.  Knowledge  is  the  sesame  by  means  of  which  he  gains 
admittance  to  the  school-room. 
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That  is  good,  is  absolutely  essential,  the  broader  the  scholarship  the  better  the 
teacher,  but  that  is  not  all  that  is  necessary.  A  teacher  should  have  training,  and 
it  is  an  erroneous  idea,  indeed,  which  leads  a  parent  to  demand  this  for  his  physician., 
while  he  is  woefully  indifferent  to  tlie  fact  that  his  child's  teacher  has  had  none. 
The  destruction  of  the  body  is  about  the  worst  evil  that  can  be  ini^icted  by  an  un- 
trained or  poorlv  trained  physician,  over  the  intellectual  life,  as  distinct  from  the  phys- 
ical, he  has  little  control.  The  care  of  that  life,  so  long  as  the  child  is  his  pupil,  is 
mainly  the  work  of  the  teacher.  Should  he  not,  then,  receive  a  training  which  will 
familiarize  him  with  the  weaknesses  and  diseases  to  be  met  with  in  his  work,  and  the 
remedies  for  these?  Should  he  not  be  taught  how  to  cure  a  mentally  sick  pupil,  or 
best  of  all,  how  to  keep  him  well  ?  Early  associations  and  environment  may  have 
warped  or  distorted  certain  of  the  good,  inherent  qualities,  while  others,  by  neglect 
and  abuse,  have  been  suppressed,  and  become  dwarfed  and  enfeebled.  He  must  be 
prepared  to  treat  such  cases  so  as  to  effect  a  cure,  to  check  and  correct  the  growth 
which  is  unnatural,  and,  by  removing  all  obstruction  to  the  natural  dexelopment  of 
the  faculties,  enable  the  weak  ones  to  become  healthy  and  strong. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  child  may  not  have  contracted  any  disease  of  the  mind, 
mav  be  mentally  and  morally  healthy  and  strong  at  the  beginning  of  its  school  life 
(such  a  pupil  is  a  rara  avis  however)  but  that  fact  does  not  lessen  the  teacher's 
responsibility.  "The  way  to  keep  a  person  from  getting  sick  is  to  keep  him  well," 
and  the  teacher,  while  he  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  malignant  microbes  which 
infest  the  air  surrounding  his  pupil,  and  be  ever  on  the  alert  for  disease,  must,  as 
the  greatest  precaution,  see  that  the  child  is  kept  mentally  strong,  that  its  brain  is 
supplied  with  wholesome  food,  that  it  is  kept  interested  in  that  which  is  good,  and 
actively  engaged. 

But  we  find  that  the  nature  of  the  child,  and  the  relation  which  exists  between 
teacher  and  child  are  only  two  of  the  reasons  for  the  training  of  the  teacher.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  is  another  which  makes  training  not  only  essential,  but  of 
inestimable  value.  It  is  the  fact  that  a  consciousness  of  abilit\-  to  perform  one's 
duties  gives  a  feeling  of  independence  and  power. 

No  one  is  able  to  deny  that  there  is  a  difference  between  this  consciousness  and 
that  of  inability  to  do  that  which  is  required.  Who  has  not  seen  teachers,  for  the 
name  of  those  who  are  untrained,  and  uneducated  even,  is  legion,  who  were 
incapable  of  doing  the  work  for  which  they  were  accountable,  or  unable  to  meet  the 
demands  made  upon  them.     Save  when  blissful  ignorance  of   incapacity  sanctioned 
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the  boldest  attempts,  have  you  not  discerned  their  helplessness  in  look  and  manner? 
Have  you  not  marked  their  shrinking  in  the  presence  of  pupils,  or  been  saddened 
by  that  pitiful  spectacle  of  a  teacher  striving  for  a  concealment  of  conscious  weak- 
ness ? 

Have  you  not  observed,  on  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of  such  powerlessness 
upon  pupils  ?  Quick  to  discover  weakness  lurking  where  strength  should  be  do 
they  not  become  possessed  with  a  feeling  of  contempt  or  pity?  Ceasing  to  respect 
they  become  rebellious  subjects,  refusing  to  lend  themselves  to  the  accomplishment 
of  that  which  evt  n  under  the  circumstances  might  be  done,  or  if  apparently  defer- 
ential or  studious,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  fool  their  teacher  when  occasion  presents, 
or  by  means  of  the  ferreted  weaknesses  make  of  him  a  laughing  stock  for  their 
companions. 

How  vastly  superior  the  result  of  intercourse  between  teacher  and  pupil  when 
the  former,  by  careful  training,  has  been  armed  and  equipped  for  his  labors  !  A 
delightful  consciousness  of  power  permeates  his  being;  and  undaunted  by  fear,  but 
courageous  and  strong,  he  enters  upon  them. 

Behold  the  effect  !  The  admiration,  love,  and  respect  which  are  the  preroga- 
tives of  every  true  teacher  flow  spontaneously  into  the  hearts  of  his  pupils,  who 
stimulated  by  his  influence,  yield  themselves  to  his  guidance,  making  doubly  possible 
all  the  possibilities  in  themselves  and  him. 

But  in  addition  to  this  sense  of  power  which  is  to  be  gained  through  training, 
there  is  another  acquisition  which  must  by  no  means  be  disregarded.  It  is  a  reve- 
lation of  the  knowledge  required  for  a  teacher — what  he  should  know  and  how  he 
should  know  it.  Learning  that  his  pupils  are  beings  of  many  faculties,  he  begins  to 
realize  that  a  knowledge  of  the  three  "Rs,"  which  constitutes,  for  many,  the  entire 
stock  in  trade,  can  never  suffice  for  a  fulfilment  of  his  mission,  the  cultivation  of 
those  numerous  faculties,  but  that  it  is  only  the  initial  deposit  in  a  store-room  which, 
like  the  good  housewife's,  must  eventually  contain  the  best  of  everything.  To  it, 
he  learns,  must  be  added  a  knowledge  of  many  other  things  which  are  good,  beau- 
tiful, and  true,  and  without  which  he  can  never  hope  to  secure  a  natural,  and  there- 
fore proper  development  of  the  child's  mind. 

Simultaneously  he  is  taught  that  this  store  of  knowledge  should  not  be  the  re- 
sult of  partial  imperfect  glimpses  of  various  subjects,  but  of  direct,  critical,  compre- 
hensive observation.  He  has  hitherto  contented  himself  with  a  sm  ittering  of  knowl- 
edge.     Now  he  is  shown  the  almost  valuelessness  of  such,    and  warned   that,  in  at- 
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tempting  to  teach,  he  will  find  himself  powerless  to  give  or  receive  that  which  he 
only  partially  possesses  or  vaguely  perceives.  He  is  taught  that  if  he  would  suc- 
ceed in  his  presentation,  he  first  must  be  familiar  with  that  which  he  would  present, 
for  unless  his  ideas  are  clear  and  concise,  he  cannot  expect  his  pupil's  to  be.  In 
other  words,  the  teacher  must  be  trained  that  "his  limbs  and  his  whole  figure"  may 
"breathe  intelligence." 

Now,  if  this  training  be  so  necessary,  if  there  be  so  many  reasons  why  the 
teacher  should  be  prepared  for  his  work,  the  next  question  is  how.  We  are  re- 
minded of  the  old  saying,  "As  many  men  as  many  minds,"  when  we  attempt  to 
answer,  but  there  are  certain  salient  points  upon  which  the  many  agree,  and  per- 
haps with  the  help  of  these  we  can  prescribe  a  course  of  training  which  is  best  fitted 
to  supply  all  needs. 

The  necessity  of  instruction  is  denied  by  no  true  educators.  All  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  would-be  teacher  must  be  taught  many  things,  and  first  among  these 
the  aim  of  that  education  in  which  he  proposes  to  have  a  hand.  For  good  work  of 
any  kind,  plans,  ideals  are  essential,  yet,  to-day,  there  are  hundreds  of  teachers  wha 
are  building  far  more  aimlessly  than  a  child  whose  house  of  blocks  must  speedily 
fall,  who  are  working,  energetically  perhaps,  but   without  having  dreamed  of  a  plan. 

Away  with  such  teachers  by  teaching  your  student  of  education  first  of  all  the 
necessity  of  an  aim,  by  Tevealing  to  him  the  true  aim,  and  setting  up  within  his 
mind,  ideals  that  are  correct  and  clear.      Let  him  see  that  as  an  artist  can  say, 

"In  every  block  of  marble 

I  see  a  statue — see  it  as  distinctly 

As  if  it  stood  before  me  shaped  and  perfect 

In  attitude  and  action," 

he,  too,  must  be  able  to  say,  "I  see  in  every  boy  or  girl  the  perfect  man  or  woman." 
And  also  as  the  artist  knows  the  work  that  he  must  perform  before  the  statue  be- 
comes a  reality,  let  the  teacher's  work  be  sharply  defined,  let  him  see  what  part  he 
must  play  in  the  education  of  man,  that  he  may  waste  no  time  on  the  work  of 
others,  but  knowing  his  own,  may  do  it. 

Knowing  the  aim  of  education,  the  student  should  learn  ])svchology,  for  if  he 
hopes  nobly  to  perform  his  part  in  tht  accomplishment  of  this  aim,  he  must  know 
the  nature  of  the  beings  with  whom  he  will  deal.  He  must  be  taught  that  as  a  plant, 
day  bv  day,  developes  in  obedience  to  di\  ine  law  within,  so  does  the  child,  and  that 
in  proportion  as  this  law  is  obeyed,  the  child,  as  the   plant,  approaches  the  perfect 
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plant.  Then  he  must  be  shown  what  this  law  is,  must  be  made  acquainted  with  a 
child's  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  faculties,  and  the  order  of  their  develop- 
ment, that  never  for  a  moment  may  he  stand  in  their  way,  but  ever  be  sure  of 
strengthening-  and  advancing  the  cause  of  nature. 

Having  become  familiar  with  the  fundamental  laws  of  mental  activity,  the  stu- 
dent is  prepared  to  appreciate  those  great  principles  of  education  which  others  have 
deri\'ed  from  these  laws,  and  to  formulate,  for  himself,  principles  which  shall  form 
the  basis  of  his  future  work,  which  shall  be  guiding  stars  to  lead  him  into  paths  of 
righteousness  in  teaching.  To  these  principles  he  must  look  for  guidance  in  select- 
ing his  material.  They,  too,  must  direct  him  in  fitting  this  material  to  the  child's 
■stage  of  development,  and  having  done  this,  will  teach  that  method  of  presentation 
■which  will  accord  with  the  laws  of  its  mind.  It  becomes  him,  therefore,  to  know 
them  well,  for  in  proportion  as  they  light  his  way,  will  he  be  distinguished  from 
those  who,  though  exjierienced  teachers,  are  doing  poor  work  because  lacking  the 
guidance  which  these  principles  can  gi\'e.  Upon  them  is  founded  his  science  and 
without  them  he  can  be  no  artist. 

Having  mastered  them,  he  is  now  ready  to  be  introduced  to  methods.  Know- 
ing the  psychical  processes,  he  is  ready  to  be  shown  how  they  may  be  summoned 
into  activity,  how  self  activity  may  be  reached  and  stimulated.  This  will  include  a 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  best  adapted  to  the  development  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties and  moral  principles  at  the  different  stages  of  school  life,  for,  as  "  'Tis  much 
more  difficult  to  prescribe  a  course  of  study  for  a  school  than  to  write  a  prescription 
for  a  fever  patient,"  the  student  needs  to  know  much  about  this  subject.  Likewise 
it  will  embrace  a  review  of  these  subjects  that  the  prospective  teacher  may  see  them, 
as  wholes,  analyze  these  into  their  parts,  and  see  the  relation  of  each  to  kindred  sub- 
jects, or,  in  other  words,  gain  that  clear  idea  of  them  which  is  needful  for  a  teacher, 
and  which  was  found  to  be  one  reason  for  his  training. 

This  will  lead  to  the  general  method  which  is  adapted  to  all  subjects,  and,  this, 
to  a  consideration  of  those  devices  which  are  so  necessary  for  individual  subjects. 
JhQ  fact  that  these  are  essential  for  success  must  be  duly  impressed  upon  the  student 
of  education  who  is  ever  in  danger  of  making  his  teaching  stereotyped,  ot  conform- 
ing his  subject  to  the  method  rather  than  the  method  to  the  sulject.  He  is  to  be 
warned  of  this  snare,  and  taught  that  the  modes  of  procedure  should  ever  be  "col- 
ored by  t\\e  genius  and  aptitude  of  the  teacher,"  for  we  want  no  Miss  Elvira  Stones 
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who  have  been  mastered  by   their  methods,  but  those  who  have  learned  the  art  of 
using  them  wisely. 

Instruction  in  the  history  of  education  will  follow.  No  where  else  can  he  get 
that  breadth  of  mind  which  is  gotten  from  a  study  of  the  education  of  man  during 
all  ages,  and  among  all  nations;  which  comes  from  a  knowledge  of  their  theories  and 
practice,  from  tracing  the  development  of  these,  and  discovering  the  origin  of  the 
educational  systems  of  the  present. 

Again,  "A  man  who  takes  up  any  pursuit  without  knowing  what  advances  have 
been  made  in  it,  works  at  a  great  disadvantage,"  therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  the  stu- 
dent of  education  to  kno"w  what  has  been  done  in  that  work;  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  past  successes  and  failures  that  he  may  discover  the  dangers  to  be  avoided, 
and  escape  the  perhaps  fatal  errors  of  which  he  might  otherwise  be  guilty.  Likewise, 
he  needs  the  inspiration  which  comes  from  an  acquaintance  with  those  great  souls 
who  have  at  times  brightened  the  intellectual  darkness  in  various  lands.  Let  him 
be  moved  by  the  heroism  of  such  men,  brought  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  task 
which  he  would  undertake,  and  encouraged  to  make  his  own  life  "sublime,"  to  be- 
come "a  hero  in  the  strife"  against  ignorance. 

But  instruction  in  the  above  by  means  of  text  books  and  lectures,  can  never 
be  sufficient.  As  the  student  learns  principles  and  methods  he  must  witness  their 
practical  application  in  a  school  which  is  in  every  sense  a  model  school.  There  he 
should  behold  expert  teachers  who,  with  "familiar  power,"  apply  their  art,  and  note 
their  choice  of  subjects,  their  methods  and  de\ices,  endeavoring  to  trace  them  to 
the  foundation  principles.  At  first  the  work  of  a  single  class  in  a  single  subject 
should  be  observed,  the  model  teacher  appreciating  the  needs  of  the  young  student, 
explaining,  beforehand,  the  purpose  of  his  work  that  he  may  be  prepared  to  receive 
aftd  assimilate  all  that  he  sees.  After  such  visits,  which  should  often  be  made  in 
company  with  the  teacher  of  methods,  the  work  in  all  of  its  relations,  should  be 
carefully  discussed  by  teacher  and  student,  the  latter  being  led  to  describe,  and  to 
criticise  all  that  he  has  seen,  to  test  all  by  the  laws  he  has  learned,  that  the  former 
may  be  enabled  to  assist  in  correct  judgment,  or  to  call  attention  to  that  which  has 
been  overlooked.  After  one  class  has  been  studied,  the  work  in  other  grades  should 
be  noted,  and  criticised,  and  at  last,  'the  organization  of  one  or  more  rooms,  the 
schedule  of  recitation,  the  discipline,  etc. ,  all  of  which  are  so  necessary  for  an  under- 
standing of  school  work  as  a  whole. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  observation  in  the  model  school  should  go   the  student's 
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practice,  without  which  his  training  would  be  imperfect.  The  mastery  of  his  art  in- 
volves the  acquisition  of  skill  which  can  be  gotten  only  by  practice,  and  if  this  prac- 
tice is  not  done  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  guide,  it  must  be  done  later,  and 
at  a  great  cost  to  the  child.  Therefore,,  he  should  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a 
teacher  who  is  well  versed  in  all  that  pertains  to  his  art,  and  likewise  capable  of  acting 
as  guide,  and  under  his  direction  assume  the  charge  of  a  grade  for  the  progress  of 
which  he  is  to  be  held  responsible.  That  this  progress  may  be  assured,  and  like- 
wise the  progress  of  the  pupil-teacher  be  as  rapid  as  possible,  plans  for  the  daily 
recitations  must  be  made  and  submitted  to  the  teacher  for  criticism  and  correction. 
At  the  presentation  of  a  lesson  this  teacher,  at  first,  should  always  be  present  as  a 
kind  yet  close  observer  to  discover  weak  points  to  be  strengthened,  and  failures  to 
be  avoided.  Later,  the  pupil  must  occasionally  be  left  alone  that  his  individuality 
may  be  allowed  free  play,  and  a  spirit  of  dependence  prevented. 

Thus  studying,  observing  and  practicing,  the  student  should  spend  several 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  faith  of  the  true  teacher, 
he  may  well  be  trusted  to  nourish  in  the  child  those  faculties  which,  by  an  untrained 
teacher,  might  be  blighted  or  destroyed. 

Now,  why  should  a  teacher  be  trained  ?  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  child, 
his  pupil,  because  he  is  to  be  a  determining  agent  in  shaping  its  life,  a  promoter  or 
hinderer  of  the  laws  of  its  being,  and  a  guardian  of  its  health,  both  mental  and 
moral.  That  he  may  gain  that  knowledge  of  subjects  which  should  characterize  a 
teacher,  and  finally,  that  he  may  acquire  that  sense  of  power  which  springs  from  a 
consciousness  of  ability  to  perform  one's  duty. 

How  should  he  be  trained  ?  By  instruction  in  the  science  of  his  art  which  in- 
cludes psychology  that  he  may  understand  his  future  charges;  principles  upon  which 
to  base  his  work,  and  history  for  inspiration  and  armor,  and  following  these,  object- 
lessons  in  a  model  school,  then  practice  to  give  skill,  to  make  him  an  artist. 

He  who  is  thus  equipped  for  his  work  may  undertake  it — no  other — and  with 
Wilhelm  Meister,  "I  could  wish  for  my  part  that  the  school-room  were  as  narrow 
as  the  wire  of  a  rope  dancer,  that  no  inept  fellow  might  venture  thereon,  instead  of 
being,  as  it  is,  a  place  where  everyone  discovers  in  himself  capacity  enough  to 
flourish  and  parade." 
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"WAY  DOWN  SOUTH  IN  DIXIE." 


GRADUATING    ESSAY. 


I^INA  O.  WIGGINS,   '98. 

One  warm  afternoon  last  June  I  had  just  comfortably  settled  myself  in  my  favor- 
ite seat  under  the  apple  tree  by  the  spring  to  finish  a  book  in  which  I  was  much 
interested,  when,  above  the  hum  of  the  bees  and  the  drowsy  murmur  of  the  other 
summer  insects,  the  strains  of  an  old  Southern  melody  were  wafted  toward  me  from 
the  kitchen  window,  where  mammy  Susan  was  washing  the  dinner  dishes,  and  I  soon 
caught  the  familiar  words, 

"  Ise  gwine  back  to  Dixie,  no  more  Ise  gwine  to  wander, 
My  heart's  turned  back  to  Dixie,  I  can't  stay  here  no  longer, 

I  miss  de  ole  plantation,  my  home  and  my  relation, 
Ise  gwine  back  to  Dixie,  far  I  mus   go." 

Then  came  the  plaintive  refrain, 

"  Ise  gwine  back  to  Dixie,  Ise  gwine  back  to  Dixie, 

Ise  gwine  whar'  de  Orange  blossoms  blow, 
Fer  I  hears  dem  chillun  callin',  I  see  dem  sad  tears  fallin'. 

My  heart's  turned  back  to  Dixie,  an'  I  mus'  go." 

And  somehow,  as  I  listened,  my  story  was  entirely  forgotten,  while  my  thoughts, 
following  the  bent  of  old  mammy's  heart,  wandered  back  to  Di.xie  in  the  days  of  my 
grandfather,  and  the  stories  that  my  father  used  to  tell  of  war  times,  and  the  happy 
life  in  the  home  of  his  boyhood  in  the  good  old  times  before  the  war. 

The  very  name  of  Woodlawn  seemed  to  bear  a  promise  of  rest  and  refreshment 
to  the  traveler  as  he  turned  from  the  rough  main  road  into  the  circular  carriage 
drive,  shaded  by  oaks,  maples  and  elms  that  surrounded  the  grove  in  front  of  the 
old  place,  and  along  which  a  half  mile  of  easy  driving  brought  him  to  the  big  gate, 
whence  his  road  led  between  a  short  straight  avenue  of  more  stately  trees  to  the 
mansion  itself  which  crowned  the  summit  of  a  somewhat  high  but  easily  sloping  hill. 
Built  of  brick  which  had  been  brought  over  from  the  old  country,  it  looked  like  a 
great  quadrangular  mass,  plentifully  interspersed  with  windows  and  designed  only 
for  the  substantial  comfort  of  large,  airy  rooms  and  halls,  but  Nature  herself  had 
taken  care:  that  it  should  not  look  bare  and  plain,  for  up  the  sides  of  the  long,  wide 
porch  which   broke  the   monotonous  effect   along   the   front  of  the  building,  sweet, 
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old-fashioned  roses  had  clambered,  and  each  Spring,  Summer,  and  Autumn  budded, 
blossomed  and  shed  forth  their  fragrance,  while  up  above,  from  their  nests  among 
the  ivy  and  Virginia  creeper  which  had  wandered  in  their  wild  and  wanton  fa-^hion 
to  the  very  eaves,  it  seemed  that  all  the  song  birds  of  the  Southland  each  morn 
and  evening  caroled  forth  their  anthems  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  Just  in  front 
stretched  the  flower  garden  with  its  prim  boxwood  borders  and  profusion  of  rare  old 
flowers,  and  on  each  side  of  the  house  was  a  small  cottage  or  "office"  where  the 
boys  of  the  family  slept  and  reigned  supreme  as  soon  as  they  attained  the  age  of 
'  manhood. 

Situated  at  the  back  were  kitchen,  smoke-house,  ice-house,  poultry-yard,  and, 
a  little  farther  on,  the  stables,  which,  besides  the  regular  carriage  horses,  always  con- 
tained a  special  steed  for  each  member  of  the  family,  and  the  dog-kennels  full  of 
well- trained  hounds,  ever. eager  for  the  chase. 

From  the  well-house,  near  the  back  porch,  a  winding  pathway  led  along  the 
family  vegetable  garden  and  orchard  to  the  servants'  quarters,  which  consisted  of 
tiny,  white-washed  cottages,  many  of  them  having  a  little  well-cared  for  flower  patch 
in  front,  while  in  each  back  yard  there  was  a  small-sized  garden  that  usually 
boasted  a  flourishing  peach  or  apple  tree,  and  never  failed  to  produce  a  goodly 
crop  of  the  luscious  and  proverbial  watermelons. 

Over  to  the  left,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  house,  was  the  family  grave3'ard 
where  the  gracefully  drooping  branches  of  the  weeping  willow  bent  down  to  touch 
the  choicest  flowers  of  the  garden,  which  the  hands  of  the  mistress  placed  each 
day  above  the  heads  of  those  who  had  gone  before,  and  thence  rich  meadow  and 
pasture  lands  led  down  to  a  semi-swamp  of  oaks,  cypress,  and  yellow  jasmine,  which 
bordered  a  clear,  winding  creek,  navigable  only  to  small  fishing  bateaus  and  pleasure 
canoes. 

Here  in  this  happy  home,  surrounded  by  peace  and  plenty,  the  master,  stern, 
unyielding,  and  possessed  of  the  stubborn  pride  of  self-respect,  but  withal  kind- 
hearted  and  true,  ruled  as  a  lord  over  all  save  his  loving  help  meet,  the  mistress 
who  by  her  gentle  dignity  and  sweet, loving  sympathy  held  him  in  complete  though  un- 
conscious subjection.  Here  the  children  were  born  and  passed  their  childhood  days 
in  a  free,  happy,  outdoor  life,  nursed  during  infancy  by  "mammy,"  each  attended 
later  on  by  his  or  her  own  body  servant,  a  little  black  boy  or  girl  from  the  quarters 
who  came  up  to  the  "great  house"  to  wait  on  "Mars  Jim"  or  "Miss  Annie"  and 
remain  their  faithful  attendants  through  life.      Then  the  boys  went  away  to  the  Uni- 
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versity  and  came  back,  gay,  dashing  young  men,  with  great,  generous  hearts  and 
reckless,  daring  heads,  while  the  little  girls  budded  into  tall,  slender  maidens  who, 
by  their  natural  refinement,  charming  manners,  and  winning  ways  made  themselves 
the  centre  of  a  system  of  social  life  which  seemed  an  outgrowth  of  the  chivalry  of  by- 
gone days.  Here  the  slaves  or  servants  lived,  some  doing  work  about  the  h'-'use 
some  working  in  the  fields,  while  the  old  and  decrepit  remained  at  home  in  the 
quarters  to  watch  over  the  tiny  pickaninnies,  yet  all,  from  the  highly  favored 
"mammy"  down  to  the  .meanest  little  black  imp  on  the  place,  lived  lives  of  content- 
ment, being  well  cared  for  always  and  especially  in  times  of  sickness. 

At  such  an  old  Southern  home  friend  and  stronger  alike  found  a  cordial  wel- 
come, for  the  master  was  always  a  host  and  any  visitor  a  guest.  The  coming  of 
company  was  ever  an  event  of  interest,  for  company  meant  news  and  a  good  socia- 
ble time,  and  nothing  gave  the  master  and  mistress  more  genuine  pleasure  than  to 
gather  friends  and  relatives  together,  especially  at  the  glad  Christmas-tide,  when 
every  available  nook  and  corner  of  the  house  was  filled  with  guests.  Yet,  never 
did  it  become  so  crowded  that  there  was  not  room  for  one  more,  and  with  it  all  there 
was  no  labored  effort  at  entertainment;  simply  the  best  that  the  place  afforded  was 
offered,  and  however  poor  and  simple  that  might  be,  no  more  was  ever  expected. 
Thus  a  genuine,  wholesome  and  entirel)'  unprecedented  type  of  hospitality  had 
grown  up  among  them,  a  type  of  hospitality  which  was  spontaneous  and  from  the 
heart,  a  type  of  hospitality  which  was  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  Southern  people  and 
will  ever  be  indissolubly  connected  with  their  name. 

Scattered  about  in  the  surrounding  rural  district  lay  the  homes  of  the  great 
middle  class,  the  people  whom  the  negroes  called  "po'  white  folks,"  but  they  were 
not  poor  in  the  sense  that  a  "quiet  mind  is  better  than  great  riches,"  for  each  one 
owned  his  own  homestead,  and  by  honest  toil  in  his  field  or  garden  raised  more  than 
the  wherewithal  to  support  himself  and  family. 

So,  in  all  the  South,  comparatively  few  cities  had  sprung  up,  and  those  which 
had  were  not  large,  while  the  great  majority  of  the  people  lived  a  pure,  wholesome, 
country  life,  where  rich  and  poor,  master  and  slave,  alike  studied  the  same  lessons 
from  the  ever  open  pages  of  God's  own  wonder-book,  the  book  of  Nature. 

But  slowly,  so  slowly  indeed  that  its  rise  was  scarcely  noticed  save  by  a  few  of 
the  more  watchful,  a  dense,  black  storm-cloud  had  been  gathering  above  the  heads 
of  these  happy,  pleasure-loving  people,  and  suddenly  the  dull  monotone  of  distant 
thunder  was  borne  to  their  startled  ears.      Its   reverberations  penetrated  even  to  the 
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most  secluded  and  peaceful  homes,  as  over  the  bitter  question  of  politics  old  family 
friendships  are  broken  up,  and  the  South  seems  about  to  be  a  country  divided 
against  itself  until  the  supreme  moment  comes  and  the  storm-cloud  bursts,  when  all 
join  in  the  common  cause  and  rally  around  the  same  standard  until  the  single  star  of 
the  "Bonnie  Blue  Flag"  soon  grows  to  be  eleven. 

Then  for  four  long,  weary  years,  while  the  storm  poured  down  in  its  fury,  the 
■men  on  the  battlefield  fought,  first  with  the  eager,  buoyant  hope  of  victory,  then 
"with  the  dull,  dogged  determination  born  of  despair,  but  always,  even  in  the  face  of 
overpowering  numbers  and  want,  with  such  indomitable  courage  and  self-sacrificing 
•devotion  to  their  cause  that  all  the  world  wondered.  Yet,  it  does  not  seem  strange 
to  us  that  they  fought  as  they  did,  when  we  remember  the  mothers,  wives,  and  sis- 
ters at  home,  often  within  sound  of  the  battle,  waiting,  watching,  hoping,  and  pray- 
ing— willingly  giving  up  everything  for  their  country — to-day  with  burning  tears 
Tsurying  father  and  husband,  and  to-morrow  with  breaking  hearts,  but  with  a  pitiful 
forced  smile  on  their  sad,  pale  faces,  bidding  the  son  and  brother  go  forth  to  fill 
"the  vacant  place  in  the  ranks.  Truly  for  such  women  men  might  well  fight,  and 
•even  to  the  death.  And  through  it  all,  for  the  most  part,  the  slaves  remained  faith- 
ful, only  the  younger  ones  taking  advantage  of  the  troublous  times  to  procure  their 
"freedom,  and  even  after  the  emancipation  many  of  them  were  loth  to  leave  their 
former  homes,  while  examples  of  the  pathetic  devotion  of  old  family  servants  to 
their  masters  and  mistresses  were  more  common  than  phenomenal. 

Finally,  when  there  were  no  more  men  left  to  fill  the  great  gaps  in  the  ill-clad, 
lialf-starved  renmant  of  a  once  splendid  army,  the  bitter  end  came,  the  cause  was 
surrendered  and  peace  declared. 

Then,  as  the  few  who  were  left  came  back  to  their  now  desolate  homes  from 
■which  they  had  so  hopefully  marched  four  short  years  before,  swearing  ' '  to  live  or 
-die  for  Dixie",  they  felt  that  those  were  indeed  blest  who  had  already  fulfilled  their 
part  of  their  pledge  and  "  pitched  their  tents  on  fame's  eternal  camping  ground" 
"while  to  them,  the  survivors,  remained  the  harder  part, 

"To  stay  the  hand,  to  still  the  heart, 
To  seal  the  lips,  enshroud  the  past. 

To  knit  life's  broken  threads  again, 
To  keep  her  memory  pure  from  stain. 
And  so  to  live  for  Dixie." 
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And  though  the  struggle  was  a  bitter  one,  and  in  many  cases  the  pathetic 
efforts  of  these  proud  old  families  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  changed  conditions- 
proved  a  complete  failure,  yet  right  nobly  did  most  of  them  redeem  the  pledge, 
until  out  of  the  ruins  and  ashes  of  the  old  life  they  built  up  a  broader  and  more  pro- 
gressive civilization  for  us  their  children. 

So,  now  in  our  day  the  old  homesteads  are  deserted  and  going  into  decay,  and 
the  happy  rural  life  is  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past,  while  there  is  an  overgrowingf 
tendency  toward  trade,  manufacturing,  and  centralization  in  towns  and  cities.  The 
old  land  owner  and  country  gentleman  has  become  the  proprietor  of  a  mill  or  fac- 
tory ;  the  middle  class  or  peasants  compose  his  hands.  People  say  that  the  South  is- 
entering  upon  a  new  era,  an  era  of  progress,  and  from  many  standpoints  it  is  certainly- 
true,  yet  one  cannot  help  sometimes  contrasting  the  crime,  filth,  and  squalor  of  city 
life  with  the  fresh,  pure  life  of  the  country,  and  feeling  that 

"  — a  bold  peasantry  their  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroyed  can  never  be  supplied." 

But  there  is  one  almost  inestimable  advantage  that  accompanies  this  new  life  in 
the  greater  educational  opportunities  that  it  offers  to  all  classes,  for  the  people  of  the 
South  are  at  last  beginning  to  realize  not  only  the  advantage,  but  also  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  the  liberal  education  of  their  children. 

So  we  now  stand  before  the  open  doors  of  this  new  life  which  is  so  full  of  pos- 
sibilities and  opportunities,  the  past  offering  us  the  noblest  heritage  that  a  past  has 
ever  offered  a  people,  the  example  of  men  and  women  who  were  bra\e,  tender,  and 
true  who  lived  and  died  for  the  ideal  of  dut)',  and  as  we  prepare  to  enter  these 
open  doors,  the  sweet,  pure  life,  that  has  now  passed  away,  seems  still  to  shed  down 
on  us  an  almost  sacred  influence,  making  us  feel  stronger  and  better  merely  to  be 
the  children  of  such  men  and  women,  and  if  we  but  perform  our  lifework  as  faithfully 
as  they  — 

But  just  as  I  was  beginning  to  "  dip  into  the  future  "  my  reverie  was  broken 
into  by  mammy,  whose  song  had  long  since  been  finished,  calling  me  to  tea,  so  I 
slowly  roused  myself  and  proceeded  to  the  house,  but  my  thoughts  were  still  ram- 
bling, and  if  she  had  had  sufficient  cOriosity  to  have  asked  me  where  I  had  spent  the 
afternoon,  I  think  that  I  should  have  surprised  the  good  old  soul  by  simply  answer- 
ing, "  Way  down  South  in  Dixie." 
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CIVILIZATION  OF  THE  INDIAN. 


R.'i.CHEI,  BROWN,   '94. 


In  the  light  of  the  closing  years  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  the  people  of 
"Eastern  United  States,  when  reading  of  the  colonists  and  their  struggles  with  the 
natives  in  the  early  history  of  this  country,  have  their  sympathies  aroused  not  only 
for  their  forefathers  seeking  new  homes,  but  also  for  the  original  inhabitants  who 
were  destined  to  be  gradually  pressed  westward  as  their  pale-faced  brothers  encroach- 
ed further  and  further  over  the  steep  mountains  and  into  the  trackless  wilderness 
hitherto  known  solely  to  the  Red  Man  and  the  wild  beast. 

To-day  the  Indian  is  almost  as  great  a  curiosity  to  us  as  a  person  from  any 
distant  part  of  the  globe.  We  easily  forget  that  only  a  few  years  have  elapsed  since 
he  skulked  in  ambush  intent  upon  using  the  scalping  knife  upon  his  white  brother  in 
the  Western  states,  and  that  there  are  extensive  areas  in  those  states  still  occupied 
Tsy  him,  where  he  continues  to  decorate  his  body  with  war-paint,  wears  the  blanket 
and  moccasin,  observes  the  traditionary  religious  dances,  and  remains  uncivilized 
^nd  un- Christianized. 

The  different  Christian  denominations  have  for  years  past  been  making  system- 
atic efforts  towards  Christianizing  the  Indians,  and  with  this  aim  in  view  have  planted 
many  mission  schools  in  various  sections  of  the  country.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, at  last  awakening  to  the  needs  of  the  nation  in  our  midst  and  realizing  that 
it  is  neither  right  nor  wise  to  allow  these  people  to  remain  in  their  present  condition 
of  barbarism  and  ignorance,  has  established  a  school  system  which  extends  from  the 
Cherokee  Indians  of  our  own  State  to  the  tribes  un  the  Pacific  coast  and  embraces 
all  in  its  beneficent  purpose.  The  three  classes  of  schools  in  this  system  are  known 
^s  reservation  boarding,  non-reservation  boarding,  and  day  schools.  The  first  and 
last  are  situated  on  the  reservations  and  are  filled  with  children  from  the  surrounding 
tribes.  Non-reservation  schools  are  for  advanced  pupils  who  have  completed  the 
•course  in  reservation  schools  and  have  shown  themselves  qualified  for  higher  train- 
ing. 

The  education  of  the  Indian  rests  very  much  upon  the  same  basis  as  that  of  the 
white  race,  but  there  is  more  to  contend  against.  The  heredities  of  ages  of  barbar- 
ism, wTiich  cannot  be   overcome  in   a   day;  the  influence  of  centuries  in  which  the 
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Indian  as  a  race  ceased  to  develop,  thereby  depriving  the  individual  of  much  that 
the  white  man  possesses  by  inheritanee;  as  well  as  the  present  evil  effect  of  camp 
life,  contact  with  degraded  white  men,  and  the  curse  of  alcohol;  all  combine  to 
make  the  task  difficult.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  barriers  to  be  overcome  in  the 
civilization  of  Indian  youth. 

In  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  some  three  miles  from  the 
town  of  Phoenix,  is  located  a  school  which  will  serve  us  for  an  example.  Situated 
in  the  midst  of  many  Indian  tribes  which  are  just  beginning  to  realize  the  necessity 
of  education  for  their  children,  and  under  the  management  of  a  devoted  Superinten- 
dent, S.  M.  McCowan,  assisted  by  an  excellent  corps  of  employees,  this  school  has 
before  it  a  future  bright  with  promise  of  good  to  the  race.  It  was  opened  in  1891 
in  a  building  leased  for  the  purpose  and  with  only  forty  pupils;  it  now  has  a  plant 
consisting  of  twelve  large  buildings,  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity,  with 
a  capacity  for  500  pupils — already  in  its  history  having  refused  admittance  to  many 
children  on  account  of  lack  of  accommodations. 

There  are  six  class-room  teachers  and  a  kindergartner,  whose  chief  aim  lies  in 
the  direction  of  teaching  the  children  to  use  the  English  language — in  conversation 
especially — for  few,  if  any,  at  entrance  have  the  slightest  knowledge  of  English,  and 
inasmuch  as  they  are  in  cope  with  the  white  man  in  the  white  man's  world,  it  is  ob- 
vious they  must  use  the  white  man's  tongue.  Numbers,  form  work,  nature  study,- 
etc. ,  are  also  given  attention,  as  with  us,  but  different  methods  suited  to  this  race 
are  used. 

Coeducation  is  at  Phoenix  (as  at  other  Indian  schools)  a  feature  of  importance. 
Boys  and  girls  recite  in  the  same  classes,  sit  at  the  same  tables  in  the  dining-room 
and  are  thrown  together  constantly.  Se\eral  e\'enings  of  the  month  the  older  boys 
spend  an  hour  or  so  with  the  girls  in  their  sitting-room  playing  games,  singing  and 
entering  into  general  conversation.  This  scheme  greatly  helps  in  convincing  the- 
Indians  that  women  are  capable  of  higher  things  than  mere  drudgery,  for  quite  often 
the  girls  outstrip  the  boys  in  different  branches  of  instruction. 

Industrial  training  for  both  sexes  receives  much  attention.  The  endeavor  is  to- 
make  the  domitories  as  home-like  as  possible,  the  girls  being  encouraged  to  assist 
in  rendering  their  surroimdings  attractive  as  well  as  in  keeping  them  neat  and  orderly 
— with  a  view  on  the  matron's  part,  not  only  to  present  comfort  of  the  occupants^ 
but  knowing,  as  she  does,  that  these  girls  must  go  back  to  their  reservations  in  time, 
where  they  will  have  need  of  training   in  home-making,  she  seeks  to  secure-  results 
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that  will  be  of  permanent  value.  Instruction  is  given  them  in  all  kinds  of  needle-work 
— the  making  and  mending  of  garments,  fancy-work,  etc. ;  also  in  cookery,  laundry 
work  and  dairying,  looking  to  the  practical  benefit  to  be  derived  therefrom.  Boys 
also  receive  more  or  less  instruction  in  domestic  work,  but  their  chief  training  lies 
in  farming,  dairying,  stock-raising,  in  the  trades  of  the  blacksmith,  carpenter,  wheel- 
right,  wagonmaker,  harnessmaker,  shoemaker  and  tailor.  On  the  farm  they  receive 
practical  direction  in  irrigation,  raising  of  grain  and  fruit  culture,  for  the  last  of  which 
the  country  about  Phoenix  is  admirably  adapted.  It  is  well  to  remark  here  that  the 
physical  conditions  of  different  sections  with  reference  to  industries  are  taken  into 
consideration  at  all  schools.  Fruit  preserving  and  canning  furnish  employment  for 
many  people  in  this  region,  and  the  Indians  are  led  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact. 
Several  of  the  buildings  of  the  plant  at  Phoenix  were  erected  by  the  boys — and  more 
than  that,  some  of  them  have  built  houses  for  their  people  on  the  reservation. 

In  order  that  the  Indians  may  be  enabled  to  cope  successfully  with  white  men, 
it  is  necessary  to  train  them  intellectually  as  well  as  industrially.  These  processes 
must  go  hand  in  hand.  To  accomplish  best  results  pupils  spend  half  the  dav  in  the 
class-room  and  the  other  half  at  work  in  some  useful  occupation.  A  number  of 
children  are  detailed  to  a  particular  employe  for  a  period  of  three  months,  during 
which  time  it  is  his  duty  to  instruct  these  children  in  matters  connected  with  his 
department,  imparting  the  most  thorough  knowledge  possible  in  that  time.  When 
a  pupil  manifests  special  aptitude  for  any  particular  branch  of  study  his  instruction 
is  continued  long  enough  for  him  to  become  proficient  therein. 

A  plan  employed  at  Phoenix,  known  as  the  "Outing  System,"  has  proven  pro- 
ductive of  good  results.  Many  girls  and  boys  are  employed  by  families  in  the  vicin- 
ity to  help  in  the  work  on  farms  and  about  the  houses.  These  young  people  receive 
not  only  compensation  for  their  services,  but  that  which  is  of  greater  importance — a 
taste  of  real  life,  home-life,  thus  being  stimulated  in  the  desire  for  homes  of  their 
own.  The  money  earned  is  usually  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, and  the  girls  purchase  pianos,  organs,  sewing  machines,  and  other  articles 
of  useful  furniture,  which  they  carry  with  them  on  returning  to  the  reservations. 

Paramount  to  all  else  in  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  is  his  religious  training, 
for  it  makes  permanent  whatever  good  results  may  be  gained,  and  infuses  in  him 
hope^and  purpose  in  life.  Religious  teachings  in  the  Indian  schools  are  necessarily 
undenominational  in  character,  but  the  essential  truths  of  Christianity  which  will 
draw  these  children  into  close  relations  with  God  and  inspire  in  their  hearts  love  for 
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their  fellow-men  are  taught  through  prayer,  song  and  Bible  reading  at  daily  exer- 
cises and  at  Sabbath  observances.  Pupils  often  attend  neighboring  churches  and 
Sunday  schools,  and  many  of  them  are  members  of  Christian  Endeavor  societies  and 
King's  Daughters  circles  organized  at  the  school.  Instructors  are  expected  by  their 
example,  as  well  as  by  precept,  to  inculcate  the  great  ethical  principles  of  Christian- 
ity and  to  lead  the  children  to  higher  living  and  nobler  aspirations. 

The  great  difference  between  a  child  of  tender  years,  just  from  the  camp,  ill- 
clad,  ill-fed,  half-sick,  unkempt,  frightened  at  every  movement  or  sound,  and  totally 
unable  to  make  himself  understood  in  English,  and  the  neat,  strong  and  intelligent 
young  man  leaving  the  institution  on  graduation  day,  is  a  contrast  so  great  that  we 
cannot  but  rejoice  over  the  many  schools  for  this  race  now  doing  their  work  in  all 
portions  of  our  great  land.  But  all  is  not  accomplished  with  the  completion  of 
school  life;  the  hard  and  bitter  struggle  is  yet  to  come.  The  young  Indian,  with 
his  ambitions  and  aspirations  after  better  things  aroused,  must  now  leave  the  place 
that  has  been  the  only  home  he  knows  and  return  to  his  people  in  the  camp,  where 
he  must  either  help  them  to  rise  above  their  degradation  or  himself  fall  back  to  their 
level.  Unceasing  attempts  will  be  made  by  the  old  Indians  to  drag  him  down  again 
and  in  too  many  cases  the  contest  proves  too  much  for  him  and  he  will  succumb  to 
the  hindrances  continually  placed  in  his  path.  However,  statistics  of  the  past  few 
years  show  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  returned  students  have  emerged  vic- 
torious from  the  struggle  and  are  now  living  lives  worthy  of  their  school  days. 
Quoting  from  the  Annual  Report  for  1897  of  Hon.  W.  N.  Hailman,  Superintendent 
of  Indian  Schools,  whose  work  in  this  direction  has  been  most  effective,  "Honor 
and  grateful  admiration  are  due  to  the  young  heroes  and  heroines  who  annually  go 
forth  from  our  Indian  schools,  pitting  their  lives  against  adamantine  walls  of  un- 
reasoning tradition  and  superstition,  wresting  victory  for  themselves  and  their  un- 
willing people  from  conditions  which  seem  utterly  hopeless." 


CLASS  DAY,   '9; 


Saturday,  May  7,  1.^98. 
ExERCisfis  Around  the  Trre. — 5:30  O'clock  P.  M. 

Old  North  State ' School 

Address  by  President  of  Class  Margaret  McCaulI 

Ode  to  the  Tree   Elsie  Gwvn 
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Planting  the  Tree       ...  Class 

Presentation  of  Spade  to  Junior  Class Margaret  McCaull 

Acceptance  of  Spade  for  Junior  Class   Maude  Miller 

Class  Song       Class 

Evening  Exercises. — S:30  O'clock  P.  M. 

History  and  Prophecy  of  Class. 

Past. 

Act  I "The  Parf " 

Present. 

Act  IT Class  Meeting  in  Library 

Future. 
Act    III. 

Scene  I Dr.  McDonald's  Office,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scene  II Mrs'  Varsity's  Home 

Scene  III , (  lass  Reunion  at  Mrs.  Varsity's 

The  night  before  Arbor  Day  we  all  went  to  sleep  sure  that  vvhen  we  awoke  next 
morning  we  would  finH  old  king  Sol  rising  bright  and  clear  to  pay  his  royal  greeting 
to  the  Class  of  '98.  But  alas!  he  must  have  had  some  important  business  that  kept 
him  confined  behind  the  clouds,  for  not  once  did  he  allow  us  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
his  jolly,  round  face,  while  all  day  long  the  east  wind  blew  chill  and  cold,  and,  at 
intervals,  the  rain  came  down  in  a  fine  drizzle.  What  on  earth  were  we  to  do?  Exer- 
cises around  the  tree  seemed  impossible  unless  we  wore  mackintoshes  and  rubbers, 
and  besides  as  we  had  been  requested  to  "dress  in  some  characteristic  way,"  Fresh- 
men, Sophomores,  and  Junior?  had  all  prepared  fresh  white  dresses,  the  members  of 
each  class  organization  to  be  distinguished  by  wearing  knots  of  their  class  colors. 

The  Seniors  went  about  all  the  morning  with  faces  that  looked  almost  as  hope- 
less as  the  weather  itself,  but  about  dinner  time  they  announced  that  the  exercises 
which  were  to  have  taken  place  in  the  "grove"  would  take  place  in  the  Chapel  at 
the  same  hour. 

But,  though  they  excused  us,  on  account  of  our  tender  3'ears  we  presume,  from 
going  out  in  the  damp,  they,  themselves,  had  by  no  means  given  up  the  idea  of 
having  the  customary  exercises  around  their  tree,  and  accordingly,  shortly  after 
dinner,  the  whole  twenty-seven  marched  out  to  that  sacred  land-mark  where  they 
burned  and  buried  with  all  fitting  ceremony  their  time-honored  constitution  and 
records. 
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Later  on  in  the  afternoon  the  old  Chapel,  decorated  with  the  white  ashe,  the 
flower  of  '98,  was  filled  with  the  "Naughty  Ones"  in  their  white  and  blue,  our 
"Twentieth  Century  Class"  in  their  white  and  lilac,  the  dignified  Juniors  in  their 
white  and  crimson,  and  the  "Specials"  and  Faculty  becomingly  attired  in  whatever 
colors  best  pleased  them.  Just  at  half  past  five  the  grave  and  reverend  Seniors,  in 
their  dainty  green  organdies  trimmed  in  white,  filed  slowly  into  the  hall  and  amid 
the  most  enthusiastic  applause,  seated  themselves  in  a  semi-circle  around  the  stage, 
their  President,  Miss  Margaret  McCaull,  the  Junior  President,  Miss  Maud  Miller,  and 
the  Chief  Marshal,  Miss  Frances  Suttle  '99,  occupying  seats  a  little  in  the  front. 
Here,  with  the  exception  of  the  "Planting  of  the  Tree"  the  programme  was  carried 
out  just  as  it  would  have  been  in  the  "grove."  The  short  address  of  welcome  by 
Miss  McCaull  made  us  feel,  as  some  of  us  had  not  felt  before,  that  Arbor  Day  was 
the  one  day  in  the  year  that  belonged  to  the  class  organizations,  and  when  she 
finished,  it  seemed  that  there  was  a  closer  bond  of  sympathy  between  all  the  classes. 
We  would  like  to  tell  particularly  about  the  "Ode  to  the  Tree"  and  the  Class  Song, 
but  as  they  are  printed  elsewhere  in  these  columns  we  will  leave  them  to  speak  for 
themselves. 

After  these  exercises,  every  one  adjourned  to  the  dining  room  for  supper,  and 
as  soon  as  we  were  all  seated,  the  Seniors  entered  in  a  body,  and,  with  their  guests, 
Dr.  Mclver,  Miss  Kirkland,  and  the  presidents  of  the  other  classes.  Miss  Maud  Mil- 
ler '99,  Miss  Bradford  Hyman  '00,  and  Miss  Miriam  Stamps  '01,  seated  themselves 
at  the  long  table  which  had  been  arranged  down  the  centre  of  the  hall,  where  seven 
of  the  marshals  served  them  with  the  following  menu  : 

Iced   Tea. 

Olives.  Sailed  Wafers. 

Tomatoes  with  Mayonnaise. 

Chicken  Salad. 

Strawberries.  Vanila  Cream. 

Cakes. 

At  eight  o'clock  we  assembled  in  the  Chapel  again  to  hear  the  Class  History 
and  Prophecy,  and  we  who  had  been  expecting  to  be  somewhat  bored  by  two  long 
papers  on  what  the  class  had  done  and  what  it  would  do,  were  charmed  to  find  that 
such  an  affliction  was  not  in  store  for  us,  but  that  we  were  to  be  treated  to  a  drama- 
tized account  of  what  had  been,  what  they  were,  and  what  they  would  be. 

First  the  seven  charter  members  of  the  class,  with  long  plaits,  short  skirts,  sun- 
bonnets,  and  armed  with  all   the  botany  paraphernalia  gave  quite  a  humorous  little 
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scene  in  which  they  discussed  in  a  spirited  manner  the  many  woes  of  a  Normal 
Freshman.  While  some  of  us,  and  especially  the  present  Freshmen,  had  never  be- 
fore realized  that  our  dignified  Seniors  could  ever  have  passed  through  that  embry- 
onic stage  and  it  was  more  than  a  revelation  to  see  them  appear  thus. 

But  a  still  greater  surprise  was  in  store  for  us  when,  in  the  next  scene,  they 
actually  let  us  peep  in  on  what  was  supposed  to  be  their  last  class  meeting  in  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  library,  for  here  they  threw  aside  the  mantle  of  dignity  in 
which  we  had  so  long  seen  them  enveloped,  and  we  saw  that  hidden  beneath  it  these 
same  reserved  Seniors  had  natures  just  as  fun-loving  and  sociable  as  our  own,  and  a 
jollier  and  more  disorderly  class  meeting  we  ourselves  had  never  attended. 
And  then. 

They  "  dipped  into  the  future 

Far  as  Seniors'  ej'es  could  see."  * 
And  showed  a  vision  of  themselves 
As  they  were  going  to  be. 

And  they  must  have  seen  that  the  present  was  going  to  make  men  scarce  for 
only  four  of  them  married  and  one  of  these  was  already  a  most  fascinating  widow. 
But  even  if  the  other  twenty-three  were  still  in  a  state  of  single  blessedness  they 
showed  that  they  were  fully  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  for  they  boasted  among 
their  number  an  eminent  physician,  a  trained  nurse  who  stood  at  the  head- of  her 
profession,  a  poet,  an  author,  a  historian,  the  matron  of  an  orphan  asylum,  two  mis- 
sionaries, one  to  India  and  one  to  China,  five  teachers,  two  of  them  making  a  specialty 
of  kindergarten  work  and  one  at  the  head  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  school,  a  book  agent 
who  had  made  a  fortune  selling  the  Normal  Magazine  and  Mr.  Claxton's 
Journal,  a  violin  teacher,  a  traveling  secretary  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  a  stenographer,  and  a  Sister  of  Charity,  while  two  of  them  were  students 
respectively  at  Vassar  and  Harvard  Annex,  and  three  others  were  in  Europe  doing 
special  work  in  German,  French  and  Pedagogics. 

Truly  do  we  wish  that  they  may  have  just  such  a  bright  future  in  store  as  they 
showed  to  us  that  night, — and  thanking  them  for  their  entertainment  and  the  en- 
couragement that  they  gave  us  we  would  repeat  right  heartily  the  toast  of  the  Class 
■of  '97. 

'•And  here's  to  '98  drink  it  down,  and  here's  to  '98  drink  it  down. 
Though  she  comes  a  year  too  late,  she'll  do  credit  to  the  state. 
So  here's  to '98  drink  it  down,  down,  down."  '00. 

*Five  years  hence. 
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ODE  TO  THE  TREE. 


Hail  to  thy  mother  soil,  O  noble  tree  ! 
Blest  the  earth  that  here  hath  nourished  thee, 
And  clothed  thy  spreading  form  with  ample  shade, 
And  thy  whole  beauteous  being  now  hast  made 
To  pulsate  with  the  wakening  breath  of  Spring. 
May  each  succeeding  year  fresh  vigor  bring, 
That  we  may  lea\'e  thee  to  thy  future  fate, 
A  fit  memorial  of  Ninety-eight. 
And  when  we  think  of  thee  as  standing  here 
Alone,  in  thine  own  strength,  unknown  to  fear, 
Firm  and  unshaken  in  the  tempest's  blast, 
And  stronger  still  for  every  danger  past. 
Thi  n  will  we  ever  strive  as  firm  to  stand 
Though  life  be  tempest  tossed,  and  ne'er  a  hand 
Outstretched  to  save  !    We'll  firmly  grasp  the  oar 
And  by  our  own  strong  arm  we'll  gain  the  shore. 
And  as  thou  dost  in  beauty  grow  and  spread. 
Above  thy  predecessors  rear  thy  head. 
And  draw  thy  being  from  a  stranger  soil  ; 
So  will  we  strive,  by  honorable  toil, 
In  whatsoever  place  may  be  our  lot 
Nobly  to  do  our  life  work  there.     This  spot 
Where  thy  rich  foliage  casts  its  shadow  round 
To  us  shall  always  be  as  holy  ground. 
Long  ages  mayst  thou  live,  O  noble  tree, 
To  guard  that  which  we  now  commit  to  thee. 
Till  thine  own  form  shall  mingle  with  the  dust 
Here  stand  thou,  faithful  to  the  sacred  trust. 

Elsie  Lindsay  Gwvn,  '98. 


CLASS  SONG. 


.MR — "we'd  better  bide   .\    WEE." 

It  seems  to  us  but  yesterday — 
So  swift  our  school-days'  flight — 
Since  we,  the  first  real  Freshm.nn  Class, 
First  donned  the  green  and  white. 
But  years  have  passed,  and  many  a  joy 
And  sorrow  have  we  seen. 
And,  Seniors  now,  we  still  are  proud 
To  wear  the  white  and  green. 
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We  come  to  sing  no  solemn  strain 

Of  sad  farewell  to-day, 

For  partings  sad  have  still  their  joy — 

They  cannot  last  alway. 

For  each  loved  spot  a  ling' ring  look, 

A  sigh  of  fond  regret. 

Before  we  bid  farewell  to  scenes 

We  never  tan  forget. 

Our  Alma  Mater  now  we  leave 

With  loyal  hearts  and  true, 

In  other  broader  paths  of  life 

Each  has  her  work  to  do. 

How  well  her  interests  here  we've  served 

Let  our  successors  tell, 

Our  hardest  duty  now  has  come 

In  bidding  her  farewell. 

To  you  we  will  not  say  farewell. 

Dear  friends,  who  here  remain. 

For  Where's  the  heart  that  dares  to  sigh 

VV'e  shall  not  me  t  again  ■? 

And  though  the  future  now  may  hold 

For  each  a  different  fate. 

We'll  be  so  long  as  memory  lasts 

The  Class  of  Ninety-eight. 

Elsie  Lindsay  Gwyn, 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESSES. 


I.    THE  STATUS  OF  WOMEN  IN  LAW. 


AN  ADDRESS  BY  C.   W.  TILLETT  IN  PRESENTING  THE  CONSTITUTIONS. 

Young  Ladies  of  the  Gradtiating  Class  : 

The  honored  President  of  this  great  institution  has  not  informed  you  that  I  am 
acting  as  a  substitute  to-day.  He  has  not  told  you  that  I  was  not  his  first  choice, 
but  that  he  had  first  requested  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
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to  make  this  speech,  and  up  to  a  few  days  ago  had  expected  that  distinguished  jurist 
here.  I  do  most  sincerely  regret  that  he  failed  to  come.  Some  of  you  may  wonder 
why  I  accepted  the  invitation  knowing  that  I  was  not  first  choice,  but  I  can  readily 
answer  that  and  give  mure  than  one  good  reason.  I  like  to  fill  the  place  of  an 
United  States  Supreme  Court  Judge;  I  like  to  have  my  name  connected  with  filling- 
vacancies  caused  by  the  absence  of  these  great  jurists.  Dr.  Mclver  informs  me  that 
he  has  always  had  a  judge  to  do  what  I  am  about  to  do,  except  in  one  instance,  and 
in  that  case  it  was  a  lawyer  who  became  a  judge  at  the  next  election.  I  consider 
that  statement  of  Dr.  Mclver' s  tantamount  to  a  guarantee  that  something  will  hap- 
pen, but  I  want  it  understood  that  nothing  short  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  Bench  will  satisfy  me.  In  this  connection  I  consider  it  most  fortunate  that  on 
this  auspicious  occasion  we  have  with  us  a  prominent  member  of  Congress,  and  you 
may  be  sure  that  I  will  do  my  best  to  the  end  that  our  distinguished  visitor  may  be 
moved  to  say  to  the  President  upon  his  next  call  at  the  White  House,  that  down  in 
North  Carolina  he  saw  a  lawyer  who  filled  the  place  of  an  United  States  Supreme 
Court  judge  with  marked  ability  and  acceptability.  I  tell  that  gentleman  right  now 
that  if  anything  comes  of  it,  he  need  not  wire  me  for  I  will  accept. 

But  I  consented  to  be  second  choice  on  this  occasion  for  another  valid  reason; 
I  wanted  to  come.  I  have  heard  girls  say,  and  may  be  some  of  these  before  me  have 
said,  that  they  never  would  be  any  man's  second  choice.  They  may  believe  it 
when  they  say  it,  but  I  have  observed  that  when  a  girl  wants  a  man,  she  is  going  to 
take  him,  no  matter  if  he  has  been  kicked  and  cuffed  by  e\ery  other  girl  in  the 
county.  I  just  simply  wanted  to  come  here  and  I  have  done  so  because  I  like  Xx> 
address  the  girls.  I  have  been  fond  of  talking  to  them  all  my  life,  and  have  talked 
to  them  in  almost  all  places  and  under  almost  all  circumstances;  I  have  addressed 
them  in  crowds,  as  here;  in  the  parlor  alone  when  the  door  was  shut;  in  the  secluded 
vale  of  some  lover's  retreat;  I  have  talked  to  them  in  the  sun-light;  in  the  moon- 
light; in  the  star-light;  I  have  talked  to  them  in  the  gas-light;  by  lamp-light:  by 
candle-light;  by  the  feeble  fire-light,  and  I  have  talked  to  them  when  there  was  no 
light;  but  I  here  and  now  give  it  as  the  result  of  a  long  and  varied  experience  that 
the  most  advantageous  circumstances  under  which  a  young  man  can  address  a  girl 
is  on  a  moon-light  night  in  the  latter  part  of  May  just  after  she  has  graduated. 

"There's  a  meter  dactyllic,  and  a  meter  trochaic," 

There's  a  meter  for  a  sigh  and  a  groan  ; 
There's  still  j'et  a  meter,  by  no  means  prosaic— 

'Tis  to  meet  her  by  moonlight,  alone. 
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But  what  am  1  doing  ?  I  was  not  invited  here  to  talk  love,  moon-light,  and 
music  to  these  girls,  but  to  make  them  a  present  and  speech  about  that  present.  I 
want  you  to  understand  at  the  outset  that  I  had  no  choice  either  as  to  the  present  I 
am  to  make  you  or  as  to  the  subject  of  my  speech  ;  Dr.  Mclver  is  responsible  for 
both.  The  present  I  am  about  to  make  is  this  handsome  little  volume  containing 
the  constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  subject  I  am 
instructed  to  speak  upv)n  is,  "  The  Status  of  Woman  in  the  Law." 

If  I  had  a  diamond  ring  to  gi\'e  to  each  one  of  you  I  might  make  a  more  pleas- 
ing speech,  but  I  am  glad  I  have  not,  for  the  most  foolish  thing  a  poor  man  can  do 
is  to  give  a  girl  a  diamond  ring.  And  I  tell  you  girls  right  now  that  if  jou  have  a 
lover  who  is  not  rich,  and  he  offers  you  a  diamond  you  kick  him  then  and  there.  I 
tell  you  this,  but  I  well  know  you  are  not  going  to  take  my  advice;  upon  the  con- 
trary you  will  take  the  diamond  and  the  man  both, — at  least  that  is  the  way  the 
girls  in  my  country  do. 

But  what  I  have  to  give  you  is  worth  more  than  diamonds.  This  little  volume 
is  presented  to  you  as  a  token  pnd  reminder  that  you  are  citizens  and  as  such  citi- 
zens you  have  rights  and  owe  obligations.  For  a  long  time  woman  was  not  con- 
sidered as  a  citizen  in  the  true  sense,  and  I  believe  that  it  was  in  the  awful  days  of 
the  French  Revolution  when  the  tri-colored  flag  was  first  unfurled  and  the  inspiring 
cry  of  "Liberty,  Fraternity,  Equality"  was  first  heard  that  woman  was  first  hailed 
as  citoyenne — a  citizen.  I  tell  you  young  ladies  that  you  are  citizens,  but  I  am 
bound  to  tell  you  that  as  such  citizens  you  occupy  an  anomalous  position.  This  is 
a  wonderful  little  volume  that  I  hold  in  my  hand  and  is  one  of  the  chief  bulwarks  of 
our  rights  and  our  liberties  but  it  is  not  perfect.  Nobody  has  ever  pretended  that 
it  was  perfect.  It  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  very  imperfect  in  some  of  its  provisions 
with  reference  to  women,  and  the  fact  is  that  our  laws  which  regulate  the  status  of 
woman  as  a  citizen  are  wholly  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory.  I  am  here  to-day  for  a 
definite  purpose;  I  want  to  enlist  this  magnificent  body  of  young  ladies  in  a  crusade 
which  has  for  its  object  the  putting  of  the  woman  in  North  Carolina  on  a  perfectly 
equal  plane  with  man  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  There  is  an  impression  abroad  that 
woman  is  a  favorite  of  the  law.  No  lesser  person  than  the  great  Sir  William  Black- 
stone  seems  to  have  labored  under  the  delusion  that  our  laws  were  especially  favor- 
able to  woman.  But  the  fact  is  exactly  to  the  contrary  and  the  plain,  unvarnished 
truth  is,  that  men,  having  been  themselves  the  law  makers  from  the  beginning,  have 
shaped   legislation   almost  entirely  in   the  interest   of  men,  and  where  it   was  not 
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directly  in  the  interest  of  men,  it  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  unsatisfactory  and 
unreasonable. 

There  is  one  place  that  I  will  admit  that  woman  in  the  law  has  an  overwhelm- 
ing advantage  over  man  in  the  law,  and  that  is  in  the  Court  House  before  a  jury-. 
In  a  somewhat  lengthy,  experience  lean  say  that  I  have  scarcely  ever  known  a 
woman  to  lose  a  case  in  the  Court  House  before  a  jury  in  a  controversy  with  man  if 
she  had  any  evidence  on  her  side  at  all.  In  fact  it  has  come  to  pass  that  if  a  man 
comes  into  my  office  and  tells  me  that  a  woman  is  about  to  sue  him,  I  immediately, 
without  waiting  to  hear  the  merits  of  the  case,  advise  him  to  surrender,  and  get  out 
of  the  scrape  the  best  he  can,  for  he  is  sure  to  get  into  the  hands  of  the  Phillistines 
if  he  is  left  to  the  mercy  of  a  jury  in  a  controversy  with  a  woman.  Particularly  is 
this  true  if  she  is  a  widow — a  good  looking  widow,  and  if  a  weeping  widow  then  she 
is  absolutely  invincible  before  a  jury.  Men  seem  to  be  drawn  to  weeping  widows, 
and  weeping  widows  are  drawn  toward  men.  I  believe  it  was  Oliver  Wenc'ell 
Holmes  who  said  that  weeping  widows  marry  soonest  on  the  principle  that  wet 
weather  is  best  for  transplanting. 

But  while  the  men  are  zealous  for  the  woman  in  the  Court  House  where  theie 
is  a  lawyer  to  plead  for  her,  yet  let  these  same  men  get  into  the  legislature  and  begin 
to  make  laws  about  woman,  and  there  is  a  marked  difference.  I  am  glad  to  say, 
however,  that  things  have  begun  to  change  within  the  last  generation.  It  is  a  fact 
that  before  this  constitution,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  was  adopted,  when  a  woman 
married  a  man,  the  man  to  all  intents  and  purposes  became  the  owner  of  everything 
that  she  possessed,  but  under  this  constitution  it  is  guaranteed  that  a  married  woman 
'shall  hold  her  property  as  her  own  e.xcept  that  there  is  attached  to  it  a  condition 
that  she  shall  not  dispose  of  it  without  the  consent  of  her  husband  and  it  is  this  con- 
dition that  I  am  so  much  dissatisfied  about. 

Now  let  us  take  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  status  of  woman  in  the  law. 

You  need  not  fear  a  long  and  dry  dissertation.  I  wish  merely  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  few  points  to  show  you  how  matters  stand  and  to  enlist  you  on  my 
side  of  the  right.  I  shall  say  that  with  respect  to  a  single  woman  the  law  does  fairly 
well.  If  a  girl" chooses  not  to  marry  and  to  be  an  old  maid  all  her  life,  she  can  have 
rights  practically  equal  to  those  of  a  man.  There  are  a  few  particulars,  however,  in 
which  the  status  of  the  single  woman  or  "femme  sole"  as  the  lawyers  call  her  differ 
from  that  of  the  man.  In  the  first  place  she  is  not  allowed  to  vote  and  that  makes 
a  clear  case  of  taxation  without    representation — a  grievance  which    our  ancestors 
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thought  of  sufficient  seriousness  to  move  them  to  revolution  and  bloodshed.  As 
comdensation  for  this  however  the  women  are  not  required  to  pay  any  poll  tax.  I 
might  pause  here  to  say  that  we  are,  as  a  nation,  in  great  straights  now  to  raise  reve- 
nue to  carry  on  the  war  and,  borrowing  the  wit  of  Dean  Swift,  I  might  suggest  that  a 
great  amount  of  money  could  be  raised  it  we  would  levy  a  tax  upon  female  beauty 
and  allow  every  woman  to  list  her  own  charms  for  taxation.  I  am  sure  that  if  a  fair 
return  was  made  we  could  get  a  considerable  sum  from  this  graduating  class. 

Another  point  that  1  might  advert  to  in  passing  is  that  a  woman  is  not  allowed 
to  hold  office  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  but  that  this  is  a  benefit  to  the  woman 
however  much  it  might  help  the  country  to  place  them  in  office.  On  these  points  of 
voting  and  holding  office  I  shall  not  express  any  views  to-day  beyond  saying  that  I 
do  not  share  the  deep  seated  alarm  which  most  men  profess  to  feel  at  the  thought  of 
giving  women  these  rights.  I  have  ever  found  that  woman  was  as  capable  of  deter- 
mining how  far  it  would  be  proper  for  her  to  exercise  these  rights  if  she  had  them, 
as  the  lordly  men  are.  They  have  always  shown  more  sense  of  propriety  in  other 
matters  and  the)-  will  do  so  in  this  when  the  time  comes. 

But  what  is  the  status  of  woman  in  the  law  ? 

There  is  a  common  impression  that  a  girl  gets  to  be  21  when  she  is  18,  but  this 
is  a  mistake.  The  only  right  that  comes  to  a  girl  on  her  18th  birthday  is  that  she 
is  allowed  to  marry  without  the  consent  of  her  parents.  I  fear  however  that  I 
should  not  have  told  these  girls  about  that  right  as  some  of  them  may  attempt  to 
exercise  it;  for  girls  have  a  way  of  marrying  sometimes  without  the  consent  of  their 
parents.  I  am  reminded  of  a  story  of  an  Irish  hostler  who  was  making  a  confession 
to  a  Priest.  In  the  care  of  his  master's  horses  he  was  allowed  to  appropriate  to  his 
own  use  the  corn  that  the  horses  left  in  the  trough,  and  the  Priest  asked  Pat  if  he 
had  not  been  greasing  the  horses  noses  to  keep  them  from  eating  the  corn  that  it 
might  be  left  for  him,  but  Pat  assured  the  Priest  that  he  had  never  done  such  a 
thing  in  his  life.  The  next  time  Pat  came  to  the  confessional, -after  confessing  his 
other  sins,  he  said:  "And  your  Reverence,  I  must  confess  that  I  have  greased  my 
master's  horses  on  the  nose  in  order  to  make  them  leave  the  corn  in  the  trough." 
"Now  Patrick,"  said  the  Priest,  "did  I  not  ask  you  about  this  the  last  time  you 
were  here  and  did  you  not  tell  me  that  you  had  never  done  such  a  thing?"  "Yes," 
re[>lied  Pat,  "but  I  swear  to  your  Reverence  by  the  Holy  Virgin  that  I  ne\er  had 
done  such  a  thing  because  1  had  never  heard  of  it  until  your  Reverence  suggested 
;t  to  me."      And  now,  young  ladies,  I  do  most  sincerely  hope  that  none  of  you  will 
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get  married  without  the  consent  of  your  parents  and  have   it   said   that  I   first  sug- 
gested to  you  on  this  occasion  that  you  had  the  right  to  do  such  a  thing. 

You  will  observe  that  my  chief  cause  of  complaint  against  the  law  is  in  its  ap- 
plication to  married  women.  I  have  no  apology  to  offer  to  these  girls  for  discussing 
before  them  the  law  of  married  women.  There  is  not  a  girl  here  who  is  not  interested 
in  marriage.  I  might  go  a  little  further  and  say  that  there  is  not  a  girl  here  who 
does  not  expect  to  be  a  married  woman.  Dr.  Mclver  informs  me  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  you  are  under  obligation  to  teach  a  certain  length  of  time.  Well,  you  are 
honest  looking  girls  and  may  be  you  will  comply  with  your  contract,  but  I  very  much 
fear  that  it  will,  be  like  the  sweet,  dear  girls  that  we  send  to  convert  the  heathen. 
We  put  them  in  training  schools  at  great  expense  and  then  send  them  over  the  water, 
but  they  hardly  land  on  heathen  soil  before  they  begin  to  persuade  themselves  that 
they  can  work  better  in  "double  harness"  and  the  next  thing  is  an  invitation  to  a 
marriage  in  Shanghai  or  Tokio.  All  I  have  to  say  is  that  if  as  good  looking  a  set 
of  girls  as  these  before  me  don't  get  married  before  their  time  for  teaching  runs  out, 
they  will  have  to  do  a  great  lot  of  kicking  or  at  least  of  persuading  the  impatient 
men  to  consent  to  postponements.  But  the  fact  is  that  most  of  you  are  going  to  be 
married  women  within  a  few  years  and  that  is  sufficient  e.KCUse  for  my  laying  before 
you  the  status  of  things  that  you  ought  to  know  when  you  shall  have  assumed  that 
sacred  relation. 

Now  in  order  to  clothe  these  dry  statements  in  the  most  attractive  garb  let  us 
suppose  that  a  wedding  is  about  to  take  place.  We  are  all  interested  in  a  marriage. 
Even  girls  who  vow  that  they  will  never  get  married  themselves  will  almost  break 
their  necks  in  order  to  reach  the  church  to  see  some  other  girl  get  married.  Well, 
here  is  the  bride,  she  is  21  years  old;  I  trust  it  will  not  be  wrong  to  tell  her  age  on 
this  occasion.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  School  at  Greensboro  and  that 
is  sufficient  guarantee  that  she  has  had  the  best  of  advantages.  She  is  an  all  round 
sensible  young  woman.  She  has  some  considerable  property  and  she  has  shown 
that  she  is  as  thoroughly  capable  of  managing  it  as  any  one.  There  she  stands  at 
the  chancel,  the  ceremony  is  about  to  be  performed,  and  before  it  is  performed,  the 
law  says  that  she  is  capable  of  making  any  contract  that  she  sees  fit  to  make.  Shef 
needs  no  guardian  and  no  adviser.  The  man  who  stands  at  her  side  is  not  her 
equal.  He  has  not  had  her  educational  advantages  and  she  is  his  superior  in  every 
way.  Before  the  marriage  as  they  stand  there,  the  law  says  that  they  are  equal. 
But  look!  the  minister  has  taken  the  vows  and  now  he  lifts  his  hands  and  says;  "By 
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Afirtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  laws  of  North  Carolina,  I  pronounce  you 
man  and  wife. "  Presto!  A  wonderful  change  has  taken  place.  The  woman  who 
walked  into  the  church  free  and  capable  of  making  any  contract  she  saw  fit  to  make, 
walks  out  of  the  church  a  bound  woman,  incapable  of  making  the  smallest  contract 
without  the  consent  of  him  who  walks  at  her  side  and  in  this  respect  she  is  now 
classed  with  the  infants,  idiots,  and  lunatics.  This  seems  strong  language  that  I  am 
using,  and  yet  it  is.not  an  exageration  but  a  statement  of  the  naked  fact.  If  you 
will  ask  any  well  informed  law  student  what  persons  are  incapable  of  making  con- 
tracts, he  will  tell  you  that  they  are  infants,  idiots,  lunatics,  and  married  women. 
But  let  us  advert  again  to  the  married  couple. 

They  have  been  married  for  si.x  months  and  the  wife  says  to  her  husband,  "I 
want  to  buy  a  piano.  I  will  get  $800  rent  from  my  farm  this  fall,  and  I  will  go  to  a 
store  and  give  my  note  for  the  piano  to  be  paid  in  the  Fall  out  of  the  rent  money." 
But  the  husband  says  he  is  not  willing  for  her  to  buy  a  piano  for  the  reason  that  he 
does  not  deem  it  necessary.  She  insists  that  she  will  pay  for  it  herself,  but  that 
makes  no  difference  to  the  obdurate  husband  and  he  refuses  to  consent.  She  goes 
anyhow  to  the  piano  dealer  and  tells  him  that  she  wishes  to  buy  a  piano  and  give 
her  note  payable  in  the  Fall  when  her  rent  money  comes  in.  If  the  piano  dealer  is 
well  informed  in  the  law  of  married  women,  he  will  ask  her  if  her  husband  will  con- 
sent to  the  arrangement,  and  when  she  replies  that  he  will  not,  the  merchant  will 
reluctantly  tell  her  that  he  cannot  allow  her  to  have  the  piano.  She  walks  out  of 
the  store  without  it,  and  when  she  does  so,  the  laws  of  North  Carolina  are  disgraced. 
Her  husband  could  have  gone  there  and  spent  his  last  farthing  without  her  consent 
but  she,  forsooth,  because  she  is  a  married  woman  can  contract  to  buy  nothing  with- 
out his  consent  even  though  she  is  to  pay  every  dollar  of  it  out  of  her  own  estate. 

Again,  the  wife  wishes  to  sell  her  land.  This  time  the  husband  is  willing.  They 
live  ten  miles  from  a  town.  She  is  not  well  enough  to  go  to  town.  There  is  no 
officer  living  anywhere  in  her  neighborhood.  The  deed  is  drawn  up  and  sent  out 
for  the  husband  and  wife  to  sign;  they  sign  it  and  it  is  witnessed.  This  would  seem 
to  be  enough  to  make  it  a  good  deed  in  all  reason,  but  yet  it  is  not  worth  the  paper 
itas  written  upon.  An  officer  must  go  ten  miles  in  the  country  and  take  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  execution  of  the  deed  and  then  he  must  take  the  good  lady 
into  a  room  separate  and  apart  from  her  husband  and  ask  her  if  she  has  signed  the 
•deed  freely  of  her  own  accord  and  without  fear,  compulsion,  or  undue  influence  on 
the  part  of  her  husband.      And  every   time  this  is  done  the  officer  must  be   paid 
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twenty-five  cents  for  it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  trouble  and  expense  of  having  him  to 
go  ten  miles  in  the  country,  or  if  she  is  able  of  having  her  go  ten  miles  to  town  to 
meet  the  ofiicer. 

Now  a  perfectly  fair  criticism  on  this  law  is  that  it  is  the  grossest  absurdity  that 
is  found  upon  our  statute  books.  I  have  never  heard  of  a  case  myself  in  a  practice 
of  several  years  in  which  a  married  woman  was  willing  to  sign  a  deed  who  would 
not  say  that  she  signed  it  freely  and  without  fear  on  the  part  of  l^er  husband  You 
would  not  expect  her  to  stultify  herself  by  saying  anything  else.  There  are  thous- 
ands of  dollars  spent  every  year  in  North  Carolina  and  thousands  of  miles  traveled 
with  no  end  of  inconvenience  to  married  women  and  officers,  all  to  preserve  an  old 
law  that  was  handed  down  by  our  fathers  who  did  not  believe  that  a  married  woman 
should  be  allowed  to  make  any  contract  at  all. 

I  would  like  for  you  to  know  that  I  am  not  advocating  anything  revolutionary. 
I  have  carefully  examined  the  laws  of  every  state  and  territory  in  the  Union  and  am 
prepared  to  tell  you  that  of  the  fifty  states  and  territories  including  the  District  of 
Columbia  all  except  twelve  have  abolished  the  silly  law  requiring  a  married 
woman  to  be  privately  examined,  and  that  those  that  have  abolished  this  law  are  the 
most  progressive  states  in  the  Union. 

Now  you  will  ask  me,  if  it  is  so  absurd  why  is  it  that  it  still  remains  a  law,  and 
the  only  answer  that  I  can  make  is  that  it  is  due  to  that  conservative  spirit  which  is 
afraid  to  make  a  change  in  anything  that  was  handed  down  from  our  forefathers  no 
matter  how  unreasonable  a  law  it  -may  be.  An  eminent  jurist  of  North  Carolina 
relates  the  incident  of  an  Americrn  Ambassador  to  Russia  who,  seeing  a  sentinel 
stationed  in  the  midst  of  a  grass  plot,  asked  the  Czar  the  reason  of  it.  The  Czar 
could  not  explain  it.  and  asked  one  of  the  high  officials;  he  could  not  account  for  it, 
and  had  the  archieves  examinc^d:  finally  a  very  aged  lackey  was  fo\ind  who  remem- 
bered that  in  his  youth  his  father-  who  had  formerly  served  in  the  Palace  Guards  had 
related  to  him  that  in  his  youth  an  old  servant  had  told  him  that  one  day  the 
Empress  Catharine  had  found  a  flower  in  that  grass  plot  and  had  stationed  a  soldier 
there  to  guard  it.  No  orders  to  remove  him  had  ever  come  and  so  summer  and 
winter,  seed  time  and  harvest  had  passed,  sovereign  after  sovereign  h.id  appeared 
and  disappeared,  but  for  150  years  a  soldier  of  the  Imperial  Guards  had  been  station- 
ed at  that  point.  In  the  light  of  the  20th  century  it  will  be  found  that  the  reason  for 
this  foolish  law  in  reference  to  married  women  has  no  more  reason  for  its  existence 
than  had  the  order  for  the  soldier  to  guard  that  grass  plot. 
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I  wish  I  had  time  ^o  call  your  attention  to  some  other  absurdities  of  the  law  in 
its  application  to  married  women.  It  has  been  held  by  a  high  Court  in  North  Caro- 
lina that  a  mother  has  no  right  to  punish  the  children  in  her  home  unless  with  the 
consent  of  the  husband  expressed  or  implied.  I  wonder  what  the  mothers  in  this 
audience  to-day  .think  of  a  law  that  deprives  them  of  the  right  to  administer  the  slip- 
per in  the  approved  fashion  to  the  recalcitrant  boy.  We  had  a  casein  Mecklenburg 
county  where  a  mother  in  the  absence  of  the  father  requested  a  neighbor  to  take 
charge  of  her  boy  one  afternoon  and  to  thrash  him  if  he  needed  it.  The  neighbor 
took  charge  of  the  boy  and  the  boy  did  need  a  thrashing  and  the  neighbor  did  give 
it  to  him.  When  the  irate  father  returned  he  indicted  the  neighbor  and  the  learned 
judge  who  tried  the  case  told  the  jury  that  the  man  must  be  convicted  because  the 
mother  had  no  right  to  give  permission  to  have  the  boy  whipped  as  the  permission 
could  only  come  from  the  lord  of  the  household — the  father.  I  think  a  statement 
of  this  law  will  enlist  all  of  the  mothers  here  on  my  side. 

Again,  there  is  another  phase  of  the  law  in  its  application  to  married  women, 
■which  I  am  satisfied  was  instituted  by  the  old  bachelors.  If  a  married  woman  slan- 
ders another,  or  if  she  takes  something  belonging  to  another,  in  either  case  the 
injured  person  can  sue  the  husband  and  make  him  pay  for  it  although  the  injury 
which  the  wife  did  was  without  his  knowledge  or  consent.  My  law  firm  brought  a  suit 
in  Gaston  county  for  a  son-in-law  whose  mother-in-law  had  gone  into  his  house  and 
taken  $150  of  his  money.  We  sued  the  father-in-law  and  made  him  pay  the  money 
back  although  he  knew  nothing  of  what  his  wife  had  done  and  was  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  it  except  that  the  law  made  him  responsible  for  it.  We  are  all  reminded 
of  the  reflections  indulged  in  by  Mr.  Bumble  in  Oliver  Twist.  Mr.  Bumble,  you 
■will  remember,  was  called  before  the  Court  to  answer  for  a  wrong  committed  by  his 
wife.  He  pleaded  that  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  wife,  but  he  was 
informed  that  by  the  law  of  England  a  man  was  presumed  to  have  control  over  his 
wife  because  her  acts  were  under  his  direction.  Whereupon  Mr.  Bumble  said 
solemnly  and  emphatically:  "If  the  law  supposes  that,  the  law's  a  ass — a  idiot;  if 
this  is  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  law's  a  bachelor,  and  the  worst  I  wish  the  law  is,  that 
his  eye  may  be  opened  by  experience — by  experience." 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  call  your  attention  to  many  other  things,  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  of  the  inequality  of  the  law  of  the  marriage  relation  in  case  of  death. 
Where  there  are  children  in  a  home  and  a  husband  dies,  the  wife  gets  of  the  per- 
sonal property  only  her  share  with  the  children  and  one-third  of  her  husband's  land 
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for  her  life  time;  wfiereas  if  the  wife  dies  the  husband  gets   all   her  personal  prop- 
erty absolutely  and  all  of  her  lands  for  his  life  time. 

But,  young  ladies,  my  time  is  out  though  I  have  not  by  any  means  exhausted  my 
subject.  There  are  some  phases  of  the  law  of  married  women  that  are  exceedingly 
difficult  to  understand,  but  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  them.  I  have  confined  my- 
self to  the  points  which  are  not  disputed,  but  which  are- to  serve  you  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  how  much  the  law  needs  reforming  and  modernizing.  I  know  full  well  that 
many  of  you  will  live  to  see  the  day  when  these  ancient  and  unreasonable  laws  will 
be  abolished;  when  the  women  of  North  Carolina  shall  have  the  same  position 
before  the  law,  that  she  should  have,  and  which  she  now  has  in  most  of  the  States  of 
this  Union;  then  I  will  be  proud  indeed  to  have  you  tell  those  about  you  that  on  this 
glad  Commencement  Day  you  heard  me  make  the  first  public  speech  ever  made  iir 
the  State  advocating  the  equality  of  women  before  the  law.  God  speed  the  day, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  it  will  come  soon  if  I  can  but  enlist  the  educated  women  of  the 
State  on  my  side  of  the  contest. 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    MARION    BUTLER. 


Hon.  Marion  Butler  introducing  Mr.  James  Hamilton  Lewis: 

Mr.  President,  Faculty,  Alumnae,  Giaduating  Class,  Student- Body,  £.adi€s 
and  Gentlemen: — 

It  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  I  arranged  to  be  present  this  morning, 
but  since  I  am  here,  my  only  regret  is  that  it  is  my  first  trip  to  your  commencement. 
I  have  wanted  to  attend  every  one.  There  is  nothing  in  my  public  career  that  I  feel 
prouder  of  than  the  small  part  which  I  was  able  to  play  as  a  humble  member  of  the 
Legislatue  in  1891  in  establisKing  this  magnificent  university  for  women.  That  is 
what  it  is.  While  I  am  proud  of  the  State  University  as  my  Alma  Mater  and  am 
its  friend  and  alwaj^s  will  be,  yet  if  to-day  I  had  my  choice  as  to  which  of  these  two 
institutions  should  live,  the  State  University  at  Chapel  Hill  for  the  boys,  or  this  State 
University  for  women,  I  would  sav  a  dozen  times,  let  this  institutitution  stand  if  the 
LTniversity  has  to  go  down.  Neither  one  is  going  down.  None  of  our  educational 
institutions  should  go  down,  and  no  one  should  dare  to  tear  one  down,  but  should 
ever  try  to  lift  them  up  and  add  more  to  the  constellation. 
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North  Carolina  has  much  in  her  history  to  be  proud  of.  She  has  many  heroes 
dead  whose  memory  will  live  ;  innumerable  deeds  of  valor  in  her  history  which 
should  be  commemorated.  We  have  just  commemorated  one  of  the  greatest,  the 
Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence,  at  Charlotte,  though  we  were  123  years 
doing  it.  No  state  has  greater  cause  to  be  proud  of  its  record  and  illustrious  name 
than  our  state.  Our  only  fault  has  been  in  not  showing  our  appreciation  of  their 
service  by  commemorating  their  memory  in  imperishable  stone  and  marble.  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  we  are  correcting  that  fault,  but  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  however 
many  governors  or  military  heroes  we  may  build  monuments  to,  the  persons  who 
have  given  their  best  efforts  and  struggles  to  educate  the  men  and  women  of  North 
Carolina  and  start  the  educational  revival  that  we  are  now  happily  enjoying,  are 
men  who  are  building  a  monument  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
grander  than  any  monument  of  stone  or  marble.  And  when  the  state  comes  to  look 
over  the  list  of  those  who  have  done  heroic  service  for  their  state,  no  two  names  will 
be  brighter  in  that  gala.xy  than  those  of  Dr.  Alderman,  and  Dr.  Mclver,  your  hon- 
ored President. 

My  friends,  I  will  not  detain  you  longer,  for  there  is  a  better  treat  in  store  for 
you  than  to  hear  me.  When  it  was  learned  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who 
had  accepted  the  invitation  to  deliver  your  annual  address,  could  not  come,  your 
President,  with  myself  and  others,  made  a  most  happy  selection.  The  question 
was  to  turn  to  one  who  could,  without  preparation,  make  an  impromptu  speech 
that  would  more  than  satisf)'  the  expectations  of  this  intelligent  audience.  We 
turned  to  a  young  man  born  in  your  sister  State  of  Virginia,  who  got  his  better 
half,  three-quarters,  we  might  say,  in  a  sister  State  to  the  south,  Georgia;  who 
went  to  the  far  West  to  grow  up  with  the  country,  and  who  hap  grown  with  it,  if 
not  ahead  of  it.  It  has  often  been  said  that  North  Carolina  is  a  good  place  to  be 
born  in,  provided  you  leave  and  grow  great  somewhere  else.  It  has  been  true  of  a 
number  of  other  States.  We  turned  to  a  young  man  who  has  already  given  some 
of  his  best  efforts  to  establish  in  his  State  such  an  institution  as  you  have  here.  A 
young  man  when  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington  in  1892,  one  year 
after  the  Legislature  established  this  institution,  turned  his  eyes  to  North  Carolina 
and  took  your  institution  as  a  model  to  establish  in  the  State  of  Washington  such 
an  institution  as  this  for  the  young  women  of  that  State;  a  young  man  who  has 
since  gone  to  Congress,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  member  of  the  U.  S.  Congress 
serving  his  first  term  has  made  a  brighter  and  more  enviable   record  than  he.      That 
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is  the  speaker  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  introduce  to  you   today,    the    Hon.    James 
Hamilton  Lewis,  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

ABSTRACT  OF  ANNUAL  ADDRESS  BY  HON.   JAMES  HAMILTON  LEWIS. 


It  was  evident  from  the  first  that  Mr.  Lewis's  audience  was  bound  to  him  by 
the  electric  cords  of  sympathy  aud  gratitude. 

In  every  face  could  be  read  grateful  appreciation  of  the  speaker's  self-sacrificing 
generosity  in  leaving  a  sick-bed  to  come,  on  notice  too  short  to  allow  preparation, 
to  save  the  institution  at  the  last  hour  from  the  severe  disappointment  of  having  no 
commencement  orator. 

In  his  introductory  remarks  he  strengthened  the  strong  ties  between  him  and 
his  large  audience  by  felictious  allusion  to  his  Southern  birth  and  parentage  and  his 
consequent  warm  filial  love  for  the  Southland  and  to  his  peculiar  attachment  to 
North  Carolina  because  of  the  number  of  her  sons  that  he  was  proud  to  count  among 
his  warmest  friends  in  his  own  state,  and  who  had  done  and  were  now  doing  so 
much  for  the  guidance  and  development  of  that  new  commonwealth,  He  surprised 
and  delighted  us  patriotic  North  Carolinians  by  mentioning  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
ernal  of  the  state  of  Washington  was  the  Hon.  Patrick  H.  Winston,  of  N.  C. ,  and 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  was  Thomas  M.  Vance,  son  of  our  beloved  Senator; 
that  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  his  state  was  the  Hon.  James  B. 
Reeves  who  ever  delighted  to  mention  Salisbury  as  the  home  of  his  childhood;  that 
another  of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  of  his  state  was  Hon.  R.  C.  Strudwick,  of 
Hillsboro,  who  had  twice  declined  a  place  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench,  and  that 
many  other  of  the  most  influential  men  and  families  of  Washington,  that  time  for- 
bade his  mentioning,  were  from  our  state. 

It  was  a  happy  coincidence  that  a  sister  of  Mr.  Strudwick  was  a  member  of  the 
graduating  class  this  year,  a  brother  of  Mr.  Winston  was  in  the  audience,  and  a 
splendid  portrait  of  Mr.  Vance's  father  hung  on  the  wall  just  to  the  right  of  the 
speaker. 

Mr.  Lewis  is  a  man  of  picturesque  and  striking  appearance.  His  features  are 
delicately  refined  and  mobile,  his  eyes  are  mild,  clear  and  bright  with  a  light  that 
ever  changes  with  the  play  and  interplay  of  changing  thought  and  feeling,  his  man- 
ner is  easy  and  graceful,  his  voice  is  remarkablv  soft,  sympathetic,  sweet  and 
w^inning. 

The  speaker  announced  as  his  subject   "The  Lady  or  the  Tiger."      With  ease. 
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fluency,  grace  and  force,  and  remarkable  felicity  and  beauty  of  thought,  sentiment 
and  expression,  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  he  held  his  audience  in  almost  breath- 
less attention  while  he  traced  through  the  centuries  the  changing  ideals  of  life  and 
of  man's  and  woman's  relation  to  it  from  the  days  of  the  old  pagan  Greek  philoso- 
phers to  the  days  of  the  nobler  ideals  of  the  Christian  civilization  of  the  closing 
years  of  this  l'.)th  century. 

In  our  conceptions  of  life,  we  had  passed  from  the  cruel  stoical  ideal  that  it 
was  a  ferocious  roaming  beast,  having  for  its  particular  ofiice  the  devouring  of  man- 
kind, and  into  whose  omniverous  jaws,  sooner  or  later,  we  must  e.xpect  to  be  both 
crunched  and  swallowed,  a  thing  not  to  be  combatted,  but  to  be  borne  and  endured 
to  the  end  as  an  essential,  necessary  burden,  to  the  Baconian  moral  ideal  that  it 
was  a  thing  to  be  subdued  and  used  while  it  lasted  for  the  benefit  of  self  and  others, 
and  finally  to  the  higher  christian  ideal  of  this  century,  admirably  expressed  in  the' 
American  Declaration  of  Independence  that  it  should  be  made  a  thing  of  freedom 
with  an  equal  distribution  of  privileges  allowed  by  the  government,  an  equal  dis- 
tribution of  opportunities,  and  an  equal  endowment  of  those  things  which  tend  to 
bring  our  fellowmen  in  every  class  of  life  upon  an  equal  plane  with  each  other. 

With  these  changing  ideals  of  life  necessarily,  hand  in  hand,  had  gone  similar 
changing  ideals  of  man's  and  woman's  relation  to  life. 

From  the  conception  that  woman's  relation  to  this  fierce  tiger  of  life  was  sim- 
ply to  soothe  him  for  awhile  with  the  gentle  stroke  of  her  soft  hand  and,  witch-like, 
tame  and  charm  the  ferocious  animal  into  temporary  subjection  by  the  barbaric  de- 
light of  her  beauty,  while  the  sunlight  of  youth  danced  in  the  beams  of  her  eyes 
only  to  be  devoured  at  last  by  her  fer'ocious  assailant  when  she  could  no  longer 
bedazzle  his  eyes  with  beauteous  charms  because  age  had  robbed  her  of  them,  to 
that  grander  christian  conception  of  this  century  that  she  should  be  given  equal 
opportunities  with  man  to  provide  herself  with  that  armrir  that  age  could  not  rob 
her  of  and  that  would  enable  her  to  subdue  to  the  end. 

One  of  the  most  beneficent  results  of  this  nobler  christian  conception  of  wo- 
man's relation  to  life  was  the  establishment  of  educational  institutions,  such  as  this 
great  institution,  where  women  might  have  an  equal  distribution  by  government 
of  educational  opportunities  with  men,  and  where  by  such  a  distribution  women  of 
every  class  might  be  brought  upon  an  equal  plane  with  men  and  with  each  other. 

"It  cannot  be,"  said  the  eloquent  speaker,  "that  God  in  his  infinite  wisdom 
and   mercy,   brought    into   this   world  man's   counterpart,   the  woman,  to  serve  no 
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other  purpose  than  to  reproduce  her  species  and  live  ever  to  walk  in  an  inferior 
sphere  bearing  the  heaviest  burdens  of  life  with  less  equipment  for  subduing  life. 
We  cannot  believe  in  the  divine  teachings  of  the  eminent  scholar  who  invoked 
God's  blessing  on  us  this  morning,  and  also  believe  the  creeds  that  assign  to  the 
half  of  the  human  race  to  whom  we  owe  most,  burdens  that  bear  them  down  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave  and  doom  them  to  a  secondary  place  in  life  and  render  it 
possible  for  them  to  gain  man's  respect  so  long  only  as  they  win,  bv  physical 
charms,  his  admiration." 

Mr.  Lewis  concluded  his  address  with  a  few  timely  and  touching   words   to  the 
graduating  class  and  a  few  complimentary  and  commendatory  words  to  the  Faculty. 


COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES 


Saturday,  May  21 — Tuesday,  May  24:. 


According  to  the  established  custom,  the  Alumnae  Reception  complimentary 
to  the  seniors  and  alumnae  was  given  on  Saturday  evening,  May  21st,  by  the  faculty 
assisted  by  the  Junior  class.  A  larger  number  of  alumnae  and  former  students  than 
ever  before  returned  to  be  present  at  this  happy  event. 

The  dining-room,  which  served  as  a  reception  hall,  was  tastefully  draped  with 
the  College  and  National  colors  and  decorated  with  cut  flowers  and  potted  plants. 
The  rece-ving  party  consisted  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mclver,  Miss  Kirkland,  Miss  Bn,-ant, 
Mrs.  Sharp,  Dr.  Gove,  Mrs.  Robertson  and  Miss  Maude  Miller,  President  of  the 
Junior  Class. 

Amid  merry  chatter  and  laughter  the  guests  arranged  themselves  in  picturesque 
groups  about  the  hall.  The  time  passed  swiftly  by,  in  conversation  with  old  friends 
new  found,  aided  in  its  flight  by  a  delightful  vocal  solo  by  Mr.  Brown,  and  several 
instrumental  selections  by  Miss  Crocker. 

At  ten  o'clock  elegant  refreshments  were  served  by  ten  beautiful  Juniors  who 
proved  themselves  adepts  at  the  art.  .When  the  evening  was  far  advanced  Mr. 
Joyner  called  the  rolls  of  the  diiTerent  classes,  and  it  is  pleasant'  to  note  that  quite  a 
number  were  present  from  each  one.  A  member  from  each  was  then  called  upon  to 
give  a  history  of  her  class  since  leaving  school.     The  large  number  of  those  who 
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liave  taught  or  are  now  teaching  proves  that  our  College  is  indeed  a  training  school 
for  teachers. 

Our  distinguished  guests,  Gov.  Russell,  Dr.  E.  A.  Alderman  and  Mr.  Mebane, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  were  then  called  upon  and  responded  in  short, 
appropriate  speeches.  Among  other  good  things,  Mr.  Mebane  said,  that,  in  his 
€ducational  journeys  through  the  state,  he  had  met  students  of  the  State  Normal  and 
Industrial  College  in  every  section  and  that  he  had  never  yet  met  one  who  was  not 
a  warm,  enthusiastic  friend  of  public  education. 

It  was  then  time  to  say  goodnight,  and  all  took  their  leave,  bearing  with  them 
happy  memories  of  a  delightful  evening. 

The  Baccalaureate  Sermon. — Sunday  Morning. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  sermon  preached  to  the  graduating  class  of  the  State 
Normal  and  Industrial  College  by  the  Rev.  L.  W.  Crawford,  of  Greensboro,  .was 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  annual  commencement  of  this  institution. 

Dr.  Crawford's  address  to  the  class  so  soon  to  begin  their  work  in  this  state 
was  full  of  kind  advice  and  love.      His   sermon  was  a  most   excellent  one. 

The  music  for  the  occasion  was  furnished  by  the  school,  and  was  especially  good. 
Kipling's  "Recessional,"  a  most  beautiful  and  appropriate  hymn  at  this  crisis  in  our 
history,  was  sung  by  Misses  Bruere,  Miller,  Hunter  and  Shaw.  A  vocal  solo  by 
Miss  Watson  ended  the  program  for  the  day,  and  with  Dr.  Crawford's  invocation 
-of  God's  blessing  on  this  College  and  especially  on  the  Senior  class,  we  were  dis- 
missed with  the  Doxology. 

Monday,   May  23,   8:30  P.  M. 

Monday  night's  program  was  the  first  regular  exercise  of  the  Senior  class,  and 
after  music  by  the  Brockmann  Orchestra,  the  chief  marshal  led  the  long  procession 
of  Seniors,  followed  by  the  Alumnae,  to  seats  prepared  for  them  upon  the  rostrum, 
those  of  the  Seniors  being  tied  with  their  colors,  white  and  green,  and  those  of  the 
Alumnae  in  white  and  gold.  The  first  thing  on  the  program  was  the  '98  class  song 
by  the  members  of  the  class. 

The  six  essays  representative  of  the  class  were  read;  first  came  Miss  Margaret 
McCaull,  whose  subject  was  "The  American  Woman  as  drawn  by  her  Countryman." 
As  president  of  the  class  she  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Mclver,  and  she  in  turn 
introduced  the  speakers  of  the  evening  as  follows:  Miss  Julia  Dameron,  "Success- 
ful Failures"  ;  Miss  Lillie  Boney,    "Educational  Extension"  ;  Miss  Minnie  Huffman, 
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"Heredity  and  Environment"  ;    Miss   Susie   McDonald,    "Immortal   Friendships"; 
and    Miss  Elsie  Gwyn,  "Uncle  Remus  and  his  Son." 

The  order  in  the  hall  was  such  that  Greensboro  should  be  proud  of,  for  such 
quiet  reigned  that  the  young  ladies,  even  though  inexperienced  speakers,  could  be 
heard  very  distinctly.  The  Brockmann  Orchestra  furnished  the  music  for  the 
evening.  After  the  essays  were  read  the  next  and  last  number  on  the  program  was  a 
vocal  quartet  by  Misses  Simms,  Barnett,  Folsom,  and  Hanes,  all  members  of  the 
class  of  '98. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  other  members  of  the  Class  of  '98,  with  the  sub- 
jects of  their  graduating  theses: 

i^ottie  Arey,  Iredell  Co.  North  Carolina's  Struggle  for  Libert>\ 

Oeland  Barnett,  Cleveland  Co. The  lirave  at  Home. 

Susan  Battle,  Edgecombe  Co School  Life  in  Dickens. 

Anna  Folsom,  Buncombe  Co Relation  of  Education  to  Civilization. 

Sadie  Hanes,  Forsyth  Co - "Ho!  for  Carolina." 

Bessie  Harding,  Pitt  Co ' Genius  and  Perseverance. 

Rosa  Holt,  Wayne  Co.  .' Frances  W'illard. 

Sarah  Kelly,  Mecklenburg  Co.     .^  Necessity  for  good  Literature  in  the  Home  and  School. 

Mamie  McGehee,  Rockingham  Co Woman's  Education. 

Ella  Mosely,  Lenoir  Co The  Old  Maid. 

Hattie  Mosely,  Lenoir  Co.  "Ring  Out  the  Narrowing  Lust  of  Gold." 

Florence  Panill,  Rockingham  Co Dame  Fashion. 

Susan  Parsley,  New  Hanover  Co Public  1  ibraries, 

Winnie  Redfern,  Anson  Co The  Necessity  of  Amusement. 

Ellen  Saunders,  Durham  Co Light:  New  and  Old. 

Bessie  Simms,  Ca'-arrus  Co The  Poetry  of  Everyday  Life. 

Nan  Strudwiclc,  Orange  Co Froebel  and  his  Kindergarten. 

Mary  Tinnin,  Orange  Co The  Teacher  and  his  Training. 

Evelina  Wiggins,  New  Hanover  Co "Way  Down  South  in  Dixie." 

Clee  Winstead,  Wilson  Co .  -  ,   The  False  and  the  True. 

Lydia  Yates,  New  Hanover  Co Geometry  in  the  Elementary  Schools. 

Tuesday  Morning. 
The  24th  of  May  dawned  clear  and  bright.  The  thunder  storm  of  the  previous 
evening  had  cleared  the  air  and  left  it  cool  and  refreshing.  At  an  early  hour  \isi- 
tors  began  to  arrive  and  by  eleven  o'clock  the  large  chapel  was  well  tilled.  When 
the  long  line  of  Normal  girls  had  filed  in  and  taken  their  seats,  the  Chief 
Marshal  appeared  at  one  of   the  large   side   doors    leading   the  long    procession  of 
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Seniors,  Faculty  and  Alumnae  of  the  College.  A  graduating  class  is  always  an 
impressive  sight  and  in  this  instance  it  was  particularly  so.  There  was  something 
almost  heavenly  in  the  appearance  of  these  young  women  50  daintily  attired  in  fine 
white  organdy,  emblematic  of  maidenly  purity.  The  platform  was  soon  crowded 
with  the  above  mentioned,  the  chairs  of  the  Seniors  wrapped  in  their  class  colors — 
white  and  green.  At  this  time  the  entrance  of  the  orator  of  the  day,  Hon.  James 
Hamilton  Lewis,  escorted  by  Senator  Butler,  Congressman  Fowler  and  other  dis- 
tinguished men,  was  greeted  with  tumultuous  applause.  The  e.xercises  were 
opened  with  a  prayer  by  Dr.  Crawford.  Senator  Marion  Butler,  in  a  few  well 
chosen  words,  in  which  he  referred  to  Mr.  Lewis  as  a  man  who  could  make  "an 
impromptu  speech  without  preparation"  introduced  the  speaker.  He  also  made 
occasion  to  assure  us   of  his   sincere  interest  in  our   institution. 

Mr.  Lewis  then  commenced  his  magnificent  address.  ■  For  one  hour  he  held  his 
audience  spell-bound.  His  language  is  of  the  picturesque,  rippling  kind  which  rests 
while  it  delights.  His  distinguished  appearance  and  the  magnetism  of 
his  manner  makes  him  a  speaker  of  unusual  charm.  Not  only  did  Mr. 
Lewis  gain  friends  after  his  arrival  but  his  coming  to  us  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Wilson, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  was  unavoidably  detained  prepared  a  cordial  reception. 

Mr.  Tillett,  a  well  known  attorney  of  Charlotte,  presented  the  State  and  Federal 
constitutions  in  a  speech  replete  with  wit  and  wisdom.  He  shows  himself  a  sincere 
friend  of  women  and  a  champion  of  her  civil  rights. 

Dr.  Egbert  Smith,  of  Greensboro,  in  his  own  inimitable  manner,  delivered  a 
neatly  bound  copy  of  the  Scriptures  to  each  member  of  the  Senior  class  and  recom- 
mended it  to  them  as  a  rule  of  conduct  and  an  antidote  for  every  trouble. 

The  twenty-seven  graduates  then  received  their  "sheep-skins,"  tied  with 
white  and  gold,  from  Dr.  Mclver.  Seventeen  girls  of  Mr.  Forney's  depart- 
ment received  certificates  in  shorthand.  Miss  Combs,  of  Guilford  county  ended 
the  list  with  a  record  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  words,  and  loud  applause  greeted  her. 
Misses  Brown,  Duffy  and  Humber,  received  certificates  for  one  hundred  and  forty 
words. 

The  exercises  were  interspersed  with  vocal  selections  by  Mr.  Brown's  choral 
class,  while  the  whole  audience  joined  in  Dr.  Mclver's  favorite,  "The  Old  North 
State."  Conspicuous  as  the  only  woman  on  the  platform  not  directly  interested  in 
the  College  was  Mrs.  Gov.  Russell,  who  has  proved  a  loyal  friend  of  the  institution. 
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Tuesday  Afternoon. 

The  Physical  Culture  and  Elocution  departments  of  the  College,  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Sharp,  gave  their  entertainment  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 

The  Assembly  Hall  was  well  filled  with  visitors  and  students;  a  larger  number 
of  people  being  present  than  has  ever  before  attended  this  part  of  commencement 
exercises.      The  audience  was  well  repaid  by  the  interest  of  the  program  rendered. 

At  about  3:30  o'clock  a  troop  of  girls  dressed  all  in  white  filed  out  upon  the 
stage  and,  accompanied  by  suitable  music,  performed  the  graceful  movements  of  the 
dumb-bell  drill  with  ease  and  dexterity. 

Following  this,  Miss  Ethel  Foust  recited  a  charming  Eastern  legend,  in  a  ver}'^ 
attractive  manner. 

Again  the  stirring  music  called  forth  a  number  of  young  ladies  wearing  an 
effective  combination  of  the  white  and  gold,  and  bearing  large  gold  bound  hoops 
upon  their  shoulders.  The  figures  of  this  drill  were  intricate  and  vvell  performed 
and  made  a  most  charming  spectacle  from  the  audience. 

An  ever  welcome  story  from  Uncle  Remus  was  told  just  here  in  a  very  appro- 
priate way  by  Miss  Alice  Daniels. 

Next  on  the  program  came  the  Indian  club  class  performing  the  many  difficult 
movements  gracefully  and  well.  Miss  Pegram's  use  of  the  hoops  in  the  Indian  Club 
movements  was  especially  dexterous. 

Much  to  the  delight  of  those  present  Miss  Ellen  Saunders  then  recited  "Sonny's 
Christening' '  in  her  usual  bright,  attractive  way. 

The  last  number  of  the  program  and  the  feature  of  the  afternoon  was  the  Japa- 
nese lantern  drill.  The  Japanese  costumes  and  lighted  lanterns,  together  with  the 
song  of  the  dark-eyed  maidens,  made  the  figures  of  the  drill  fantastically  beautiful; 
an  ever  changing,  sense-satisfying  pleasure. 

All  those  who  took  part  in  the  recital  acquitted  themselves  with  real  credit. 
Their  performance  gave  trustworthy  evidence  of  the   excellence  of  their  instruction. 

TUESD.A.V  Night. 

The  commencement  exercises  closed  on  Tuesday  night  with  a  play  entitled 
"One  Disinterested  Friend,"  given  by  the  Adelphian  and  Cornelian  Literary  Soci- 
eties. The  young  ladies  acquitted  themselves  admirably  in  every  role,  making 
handsome  men  as  well  as  bewitching  maidens. 

Miss  Margaret  Patterson,  an  heiress,  tiring  of  the  attention  wjiich  is  paid  to  her 
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on  account  of  her  wealth,  exchanges  places  with  her  poor  cousin,  Miss  Louisa  Hast- 
ings, while  at  Newport,  in  order  to  see  if  she  has  a  disinterested  friend.  During 
their  stay,  Miss  Hastings  is  courted  and  admired,  while  her  cousin,  posing  as  the 
penniless  orphan,,  is  neglected  by  all  except  one  Mr.  Eliot  Gary,  who  scorns  heiresses. 
Miss  Matilda  Merrill  and  Mr.  Abner  Thompson  are  delightful  side  characters  who  fur- 
nish a  \'ast  amount  of  fun  to  their  friends  and  relatives.  Miss  Bettie  Merrill  is  a  charm- 
ing fhrt  who  places  Mr.  Car)'  in  a  \-ery  embarassing  position  before  Miss  Patterson, 
but  finally  makes  all  well  by  her  reveLitions. 

Three  months  later,  we  see  our  summer  friends  in  Mr.  Patterson's  elegant  home, 
where  explanations  occur,  and  the  curtain  falls  upon  the  happy  scene  of  united 
lovers,  a  fond  parent  and  smiling  friends. 

DRAMATIS    PERSONS. 

Mr.  Darius  Patterson,  millionaire J.  Dameron 

Mr.  Abner  Thompson,  his  cousin B.  Sims 

Mr.  Eliot  Gary,  who  scorns  heiresses F.  D.  Pannill 

Mr.  Winslow  Skyfoot,  in  search  of  heiresses S.  Parsley 

Mr.  Sidney  Elhs,  in  love  with  Miss  Bettie E.  Sumner 

Mr.  John  Fabian,     1    c,,„„,pr  vnnno-  mpn  I  O-    Boatwright 

Mr.  Russell  Davis,  j    ^"'""^e'^  yo"ng  men  ... <^  p    ^larkson 

James,  family  servant B.  S.Johnson 

Miss  Margaret  Patterson,  heiress Edna  Hirshinger 

Miss  Louise  Hastings,  penniless  orphan Ada  Gudger 

Miss  Matilda  Merrill,  early  flame  of  Abner' s  .    ^   .    .    ." Leonora  Cantwell 

Miss  Bettie  Merrill,  her  neice Margaret  McGauU 

The  play  was  followed  by  the  "Revel  of  the  Naiads,"  which  was  a  thing  of 
beauty  to  the  audience.  The  nine  young  ladies  who  took  part  were  dressed  in 
Greek  costumes,  profusely  trimmed  in  flowers.  The  tableaux  were  strikingly  beau- 
tiful, and  time  and  again  drew  enthusiastic  applause  from  the  large  audience. 


OUR  VISITORS. 


Among  our  friends  who  were  with  us  during  Commencement  week,  were: 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Russell. 
Hon.  J.  Hamilton  Lewis,  Seattle,  Washington. 
Senator  Marion  Butler. 
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Mr.  Chas.  W.  Tillett,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Superintendent    of    Public    Instruction,     Hon.    Charles    H.    Mebane, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  D.  Gilmer,  Waynesville,  N.  C. 
Hon.  J.  E.  Fowler,  Congressman  from  Third  District. 
Hon.  W.  P.  Shaw,  Winton,  N.  C. 
Col.  A.  C.  McAlister,  Asheboro,  N.  C. 
Dr.  J.  M.  Spainhour,  Lenoir,  N.  C. 
Mr.  Addison  Blair,   Asheboro,  N.  C. 
Mr.  W.  D.  Turner,  Statesville,  N.  C. 
Dr.  J.  O.  Wilcox,  Jefferson,  N.  C. 
Hon.  Frank  Spruill,  Louisburg,  N.  C. 
Dr.  Needham  Boddie,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Alderman,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Mr.  Vernon  Howell,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Miss  Fannie  Harnett,  Shelby,  N.  C. 
Dr.  J.  C.  Walton,  ReidsviUe,  N.  C. 
Mr.  Will  Dameron,  Whitsett  Institute. 
Supt.  J.  J.  Blair,  Winston,  N.  C. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  D.  Parsley,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Master  Kenneth  Parsley,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Mr.  T.  D.  Tinnin,  Hillsboro',  N.  C. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  J.  Ogburn,  Summerfield,  N.  C. 
Miss  Florence  Barrow,  Winston,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  W.  A.  McDonald,  Rockingham,  N.  C. 
Miss  Margaret  Kelly,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Miss  Barbara  Kirsch,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Miles  Kelly,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Mr.  Alvis  Harriss,  ReidsviUe,  N.  C. 
Mr.  Will  Harriss,  ReidsviUe,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  P.  M.  Smith,  Whitsett,  N.  C. 
Mr.  Dave  Tinnin,  Hillsbofo,  N.  C. 
Mr.  Clyde  Cheek,  Hillsboro.  N.  C. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Pannill,  ReidsviUe,  N.  C. 
Mr.  Will  Pannill.  ReidsviUe,  N.  C. 
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Miss  Pattie  Parrott,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillip  Hanes,  Winston,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Kimbrough  J.  Davis,  Concord,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Tom  Ashe,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mr.  William  K.  Davis,  Salem,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Redfern,  Ansonville,  N.  C. 

Miss  Alice  Mosely,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Clan  Evans,  Reidsville,  N.  C. 

Miss  Irene  McGehee,  Madison,  N.  C.  " 

Mr.  Faison  Pierce,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Mr.  John    Gilchrist  McCormick,    Editor-in-Chief   of    North   Carolina 

University  Magazine. 
Miss  Sallie  Webster,  Mangum,  N.  C. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Boney,  Wallace,    N.  C. 
Messrs.  S.  A.  and  Leslie  Boney,  Wallace,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  M.'C.  Parker,  Laurinburg,  N.  C, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Parker,  Laurinburg,  N.  C. 
Miss  Zelle  Winstead,  Wilson,  N.  C. 
Mr.  Samuel  Huffman,  Morganton,  N.  C. 
Mr.  Frank  Huffman,  Morganton,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Sims,  Concord,  N.  C. 
Miss  Hailie  Matthews,  Reidsville,    N.  C. 
Miss  Maggie  Jones,  Walnut  Co\'e,  N.  C. 
Miss  Fannie  Coles,  Winston,  N.  C.    . 
Mr.  William  Holmes  Davis,  University  School,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 


AMONG  OURSELVES. 

Mrs.  Rorer,  who  was  visiting  the  College  when  the  last  issue  of  the  Magazine 
went  to  press,  delivered  a  series  of  most  delightful  lectures  upon  the  art  of  cooking, 
in  connection  with  which  she  gave  practical  demonstrations  in  the  art  of  making 
bread,  desserts,  etc.  Quite  a  number  of  ladies  from  Greensboro,  besides  the  students, 
attended  the  courses,   and  are  all  united  in  her  praise.      Mrs.   Rorer  is  doing  a  great 
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work  for  American  women  by  her  study  of  scientific,  dainty,  and  healtliful  cooking. 
We  hope  to  have  another  visit  from  her  in  the  near  future. 

Prof.  Barbour,  of  Rutger's  College,  gave  us  an  excellent  impersonation  of 
David  Copperfield,  on  the  evening  of  April  2nd.  His  sympathetic  rendition  of  old 
Peggotty  moved  the  audience  to  tears,  which  were  in  turn  chased  away  by  laughter 
at  the  sublime  self  importance  of  Micawber.  He  showed  great  skill  in  his  ready 
assumption  of  varied  roles,  seeming  to  grow  into  each  character  before  our  very 
eyes. 

Dr.  Hoss,  of  the  Christian  Advocate,  spoke  to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  on  the  evening 
of  Easter  Sunday.  His  discourse  was  replete  with  the  gospel  of  peace,  and  in  every 
well  chosen  word  breathed  the  mind  of  our  Master. 

"  The  Boarding  School  "  was  very  successfully  rendered  by  the  two  societies 
on  Friday  night,  April  22nd,  as  the  seventh  entertainment  of  the  course.  The 
Spanish  situation  was  skillfully  introduced  and  proved  especially  interesting  at  this 
time.  A  company  of  the  N.  C.  State  Guards  have  been  stationed  near  Mrs.  Gros- 
denap's  Boarding  School,  for  the  protection  of  the  community  against  the  raids  of 
the  Spanish  stragglers.  In  their  inacti\'e  moments  the  young  officers  seek  amuse- 
ment by  flirting  with  the  young  ladies,  whom  they  first  meet  when  out  walking. 
They  afterwards  enter  the  grounds  in  disguise,  are  discovered  by  Mrs.  Grosdenap 
and  flee  for  their  lives.  Taking  advantage  of  an  accident  they  secure  an  entrance 
into  the  school  itself  disguised  as  teachers.  The  fraud  is  discovered,  but  the  young 
men  make  good  their  escape,  and  bring  the  adventure  to  a  happy  termination. 

DRAMATIS    PERSONS. 

Major  Marsden B.  Sims. 

Capt,  Harcourt     '.      M.  McCaull. 

Lieut.  Varley  , E.  Gwyn. 

Lieut.  Kavanaugh     F.   D.  Pannill. 

Sergeant ' P.    Sutton. 

Mrs.  Grosdenap  (Governess)    Susie  McDonald. 

Miss  Big-gs  (Teacher).  Leonora  Cantwell. 

Miss  BIythe        1  (  Octavia    Boatwright, 

Miss  Mite  [■  Pupils j  Ada  Gudger, 

Miss  Manvers   )  (  Julia  Settle. 

Farmer     M.  Waddell. 

James  ( Butler) E.  Hirshinger. 

The  Glee  Club  furnished  music  for  the  evening. 
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The  trial  of  Lady  Macbeth,  on  April  26th,  while  of  special  interest  to  the  Junior 
class,  gave  no  less  pleasure  to  others  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  invited.  Misses 
Watson,  Bynum  and  Moody  conducted  the  prosecution,  while  Misses  Parker,  Pat- 
terson and  Tuttle  plead  in  her  defense.  Excellent  arguments  were  brought  forward 
-on  each  side;  after  which  Judge  Joyner  gave  his  charge  to  the  jury.  The  case  was 
decided  in  favor  of  the  prosecution,  but  no  sentence  was  imposed  by  the  judge. 

Not  long  since  Rev.  Mr.  Hankins,  of  Nashville,  paid  the  College  a  short  visit 
in  passing.  He  made  an  inspiring  talk  on  the  subject  of  the  Missionary  Convention 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  We  were  sorr)'  to  have  Mr.  Hankins  with  us  for  such  a  short 
time,  but  hope  he  will  make  us  a  longer  visit  in  the  future. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Currier,  of  Wellesley  College,  spoke  to  us  not  long  since,  at  Chapel 
exercises.  She  made  a  most  interesting  as  well  as  instructive  talk  on  the  wonderful 
powers  of  the  human  voice. 

An  interesting  debate  on  the  query.  Resolved,  that  co-education  be  universally 
adopted  in  the  United  States,  was  held  on  April  oOth,  by  representatives  of  the  two 
Literary  Societies.  Misses  Saunders,  Pierce  and  Dull,  Adelphians,  spoke  very  ably 
on  the  affirmative  side,  but  the  question  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  negative,  which 
was  well  represented  by  Misses  Parker,  Bynum  and  Glenn,  of  the  Cornelian  Society. 
The  debaters  made  a  bright  and  enjoyable  evening  from  the  somewhat  time-worn 
subject. 

We  have  lately  had  the  novel  experience  of  seeing  a  train  full  of  soldiers  pass 
the  college  on  their  way  to  Raleigh.  The  students  went  out  in  a  body,  flags 
floating  and  handkerchiefs  waving,  to  get  a  parting  glimpse  of  our  soldiers  as  the 
train  pulled  slowly  by.  The  fact  that  they  wore  civilian  dress  instead  of  bright  new 
uniforms,  as  some  of  the  girls  expected,  did  not  seem  to  dampen  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  hour. 

Dr.  Weaver,  of  Greensboro,  addressed  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  on  Sunday  evening, 
May  8th.  We  remember  his  sermon  with  grateful  pleasure,  full  as  it  was  of  practi- 
cal helpfulness. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  May  3rd  the  J.  O.  U.  A.  M.  raised  a  handsome  United 
States  flag  over  the  public  school  buildings  of  Greensboro,  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies.     Quite  a  number  of  representatives  from  the  college  were  present,  together 
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with  the  Practice  School.  The  exercises  were  very  interesting  and  in  spite  of  the 
heat  the  afternoon  was  very  much  enjoyed.  The  J.  O.  U.  A.  M.  deserves  great 
credit  for  its  patriotic  purpose  of  presenting  every  graded  school  in  the  State  with  a 
United  States  flag  and  a  Bible. 

James  Young,  during  his  late  visit  to  Greensboro,  paid  the  college  a  most  wel- 
come visit.  On  the  evening  of  May  4th  he  gave  us,  in  his  accustomed  attractive 
way,  his  interpretation  of  the  character  of  Shylock.  This  was  but  a  tit  preparation 
for  the  pleasure  in  store  for  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  see  the  Lady  of  Lyons 
enacted  in  Greensboro,. on  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  It  is  with  regret  that  we 
learn  that  Mr.  Young  does  not  purpose  coming  South  again  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  a  cordial  welcome  awaits  him  at  the  college  whenever  he  may  come. 

After  Mr.  Young's  presentation  of  Shylock  we  were  highly  entertained  by  Mr. 
Forrester's  admirable  rendition  of  a  selection  from  Mark  Twain's  Innocents  Abroad. 

Se^'eral  weeks  ago  Rev.  T.  M.  Johnson,  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  church, 
conducted  our  Simday  evening  service.  We  were  glad  to  have  Mr.  Johnson 
with   us,  and  hope  he  will  come  again. 

On  Friday  May  6th,  the  work  of  the  institution  was  suspended  in  order  to 
allow  the  students  to  be  present  at  the  unveiling  of  the  cenotaph,  at  Guilford  Battle 
Ground.  The  patriotic  pleasure  felt  in  the  honor  done  our  dead  was  sufficient  in- 
centive to  enjoyment,  -but  aside  from  that  the  well  rendered  program  of  music  and 
stirring  addresses  made  our  day  upon  that  historic  field  indeed  a  memorable  one. 

The  ne.ft  day,  (Saturday)  trying  to  think  "it  was  best,"  we  took  our  books 
under  our  arms  and  went  dutifully  (?)  to  school,  to  make  up  for  our  holiday. 
Perhaps  we'll  be  glad  we  did — when  examinations  come. 

Among  those  whom  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  obtained  daring  the  past  year  to  talk 
to  the  students,  no  one  has  been  more  gladly  received  and  heard  than  Rev.  J.  D. 
Hufham,  of  Henderson.  -He  gave  us  a  sermon  full  of  that  which  will  continue 
throughout  our  lives,  uplifting  and  ennobling.  His  many  friends  here  will  always 
have  a  welcome  for  him. 

The  Board  of  Editors  for  the  coming  year  is  as  follows  : 

.\DE1,PHIAN.  .  CORNELI.\N. 

Lewis  null,  '99,  Chief,  Mamie  Parker,  "99,  Chief, 

Susie  Saunders,  '99,  Minna  Bvmuii,  '99, 

Eleanor  Watson,  '00,  Emma  Bernard,  "00. 

We  congratulate  the  societies  upon  their  selection. 
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Not  long  ago  several  of  our  number  took  their  little  (?)  lunch  baskets  and 
■spent  Sunday  in  the  country.  They  drove  to  Alamance  church  in  time  for  services 
and  came  back  about  mid-afternoon.  They  report  a  restful  day  of  enjoyment. 
Misses  Wiley,  Allen,  Buie,  and  Boney,  were  of  the  party. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  officers  for  the  coming  year  are  : 

President Penlope  Davis 

Vice-President Biilus  Bagby 

Secretary Irene  Bass 

Treasur  r Virginia  Thorpe 

Chairman  Oevotional  Committee     Lewis  Dull 

Chairman  Missionary  Committee   ...  Miss  Lee 

The  Brockmann  Orchestra  has  played  for  several  of  our  entertainments  during 
the  year.  In  all  cases  they  have  greatly  increased  the  pleasure  of  the  occasions,  and 
have  therefore,  our  sincere  appreciation  and  thanks. 

The  fountain,  the  glory  of  the  campus,  is  at  last  completed.  It  presents  all  the 
elements  of  refreshing  coolness,  luxuriant  flowers,  silvan  simplicity,  the  plash  of 
silvery  waters,  and  the  inviting  shade  of  a  brown  umbrella  bedewed  with  a  perpetual 
shower. 

"The  Botanizing  days  have  come, 

The  saddest  of  the  year  " 
To  those  poor  Freshmen  who  must  don  sunbonnets  and  start  to  the  woods  for  speci- 
mens.     They  have  our  sympathy  ! 

Misses  Bond,  Carraway,  and  Whitaker  have  been  assisting  in  the  Practice 
School  during  the  last  few  weeks. 

Miss  Bruere  expects  to  sail  for  Europe  on  June  Sth,  accompanying  her  father, 
mother  and  sister.  The  Magazine  wishes  a  happy  and  prosperous  voyage  for  the 
party. 

President  and  Mrs.   McIver's  Reception. 

On  Wednesday  evening.  May  18th,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  D.  Mclver  regally  enter- 
tained the  faculty  and  the  senior  class  of  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 

The  tasteful  and  beautiful  invitations  led  us  to  expect  great  things,  and  by  no 
means  were  we  disappointed.  Japanese  lanterns  hung  from  every  limb  of  the  trees, 
and  corners  of  the  porch,  and  within  all  was  gaily  decorated  with  the  senior  class 
colors,  white  and  green,  and  our  class  flower,  the  white  ash,  occupied  quite  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  decorations. 
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With  our  examinations  off  our  minds,  we  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  evening,, 
and  never  before  did  we  feel  so  gay,  so  free  to  have  a  good  time,  as  we  did  then. 
The  final  examinations  were  all  over  except  Senior  English,  which  grand  event  was 
to  take  place  the  next  afternoon,  but  we   knew  that  Mr.  Joyner  was  ever  our  friend. 

The  porches,  halls  and  rooms  up  stairs  and  down  stairs  were  decorated  for  the 
evening,  and  after  a  general  reception  and  social  ch.-its,  Dr.  Mclver,  escorting  the 
President  Miss  McCaull,  and  followed  by  the  Senior  Class,  led  the  way  to  the  din- 
ing-room. The  appearance  of  this  room  will  ever  remain  in  our  minds  as  one  of 
the  loveliest  sights  we  have  e\'er  seen.  For  quite  an  hour  we  lingered  here,  and 
talked,   and  — —  (?) 

Our  faithful  "Zeke",  handsomely  attired  in  a  white  duck   suit,  with   a  button- 
hole bouquet  of  white  ash,  was  as  line  a  head  waiter  as  Delmonico  ever  boasted  of. 
After  our  lothful  departure  the  faculty  repaired  to  the  dining-room,  and  by  the  way 
of    compensation    for  detaining    them    sn    long,  we   sang  for  them  our  class-song, 
•  ("Music  hath  charms  to  sooth  a  hungry  man".) 

So  pleasantly  and  delightfully  did  our  evening  pass,  that  it  was  quite  late  before 
we  realized  that  it  was  time  to  depart.  Just  as  we  were  leaving  we  sang  the  parody 
on  our  class  song.  With  many  wishes  for  many  happy  returns,  we  retired  to  our 
rooms,  and  voicing  the  sentiments  of  the  entire  class,  I  can  but  sav  "we  had  an 
awfully  lovely  party." 

The  English  examination  failed  to  put  in  its  appearance  the  next  day.  Was  it 
the  reception  that  put  Mr.  Joyner  in  such  a  delightful  humor?  If  so,  then  three 
cheers  for  the  reception  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mclver,  and  Mr.  Joyner. 

Susie  McDox.\ld,  '98. 


ALUMNAE  NOTES. 


The  Annual  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  held  May  21,  1898,  was  well 
attended.  The  Association  gives  each  year  a  scholarship  of  $64.00.  The  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year: 

President,  Miss  Laura  Hill  Coit,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Vice-President,  Miss  Margaret  Burke,  Mocksville,  N.  C. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,   Miss  Nettie  Allen,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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We  give  below  the  names  of  the  members  who  were  present  during  commence- 
ment week: 

'93  Miss  Mattie  Lou  Bolton, 

Miss  Bertha  Lee,  Mocksville,  N.  C. 

Miss  Minnie  Hampton,    States\ille,  N.  C. 

Miss  Margaret  Burke,  Mocksville,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Mullins  Hunter,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
'94  Miss  Mary  Applewhite,  Scotland  Neck,  N.  C. 

Miss  Mary  Lewis  Harris,  Concord,  N.  C. 

Miss  Virginia  Taylor,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  Mary  Wiley,  Winston,  N.  C. 
'95  Miss  Mary  Arrington,  Nashville,  N.  C. 

Miss  Nettie  Allen,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  Bessie  Battle,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Miss  Martha  Carter,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  Ruth  Sutton,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Miss  Annie  Williams,  Reidsville,  N.  C. 
'96  Miss  Laura  Hill  Coit,  Salisbury,  N.  C.  '        • 

Miss  Sarah  Joyner  Davis,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  Cornelia  Deaton,  Barium  Springs,  N.  C. 

Miss  Iva  Deans,  Wilson,  N.  C. 

Miss  Jennie  Ellington,  Reidsville,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Blanche  Harper  Moseley,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Miss  Hattie  Garvin,  Oxford,  N.  C. 

Miss  Tina  Lindley,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  Annie  May  Pitman,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  Mary  Saunders,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  Elsie  Weatherly,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

'97  Miss  Hattie  Berry,  Hillsboro,  N.  C. 
Miss  Nellie  Bond,  Windsor,  N.  C. 
Miss  Irma  Carraway,  Greensboro,  N    C. 
Miss  Bertha  Donnelley,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Miss  lola  Exum,  Snow  Hill,  N.  C. 
Miss  Celestia  Gill,  Henderson,  N.  C. 
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Miss  Emily  Gregory,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Miss  Fannie  Harris,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Miss  Lyda  Humber,  Jonesboro,  N.  C. 
Miss  Madge  Little,  Ansonville,  N.  C. 
Miss  Grace  Smallbones,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Miss  Grace  Scott,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
Miss  Cheves  West,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Miss  Willie  Watson,  Statesville,  N.  C. 


ABOUT  FORMER  STUDENTS. 


Miss  Nannie  Richardson,  '95,  is  novv  teaching  in  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Miss  Nettie  Asbury,  '9(3,  has  been  teaching  in  Hickory,  N.  C.,  during  the  past 
year. 

Miss  Jennie  Ellington,  '96,  has  been  in  charge  of  the  second  grade  in  the  Reids- 
ville  Graded  schools. 

Misses  Sadie  Hanes,  Minnie  Huffman  and  Susie  McDonald  of  "98  are  planning 
to  return  to  the  College  for  post  graduate  work  ne.xt  year. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Mosely,  nee  Miss  Blanche  Harper.  '95,  in  spite  of  assuming  new 
vovvs,  has  not  forgotten  her  old  ones  and  still  continues  to  teach  in  Lenoir  county, 
her  home. 

Misses  Grace  Scott  and  Cheves  West,  of  '97,  have  been  elected  to  positions  in 
the  schools  of  Asheville.  Both  these  young  women  have  been  doing  post-graduate 
work  at  the  Normal  this  year. 

Mrs.  Allie  Bell  Blythe,  '95,  has  opened  her  delightful  home  in  Brevard  for  the 
reception  of  summer  boarders.  One  of  the  special  attractions  will,  without  doubt, 
be  her  little  daughter  Cornelia. 

Miss  Laura  Switzer,  '95,  has  been  teaching  this  past  year  in  Tampa,  Fla.  She 
has  been  compelled  to  learn  the  Spanish  language,  since  many  of  her  pupils  are 
Cubans  and  Spaniards  and  Icnow  no  English.  Her  school-room  windows  look  out 
on  the  parade    grounds  where  she  witnesses  the  drilling  of  the  U.  S.  troops  daily. 
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Miss  Mamie  V.  Deal  now  Mrs.    W.  L.  Greer  lives  in  Petra,  N.  C. 

Miss  Annie  Belle  Slade  has  been  teaching  a  private  school  at  Lenox  Castle,  N.  C. 

Miss  Maggie  Fry,  of  Hasty,  N.  C. ,  has  been  staying  in  her  father's  store  since 
leaving  school. 

Miss  Ludie  Haddock  has  been  teaching  at  McGowan's  School  House  during 
the  past  winter. 

Miss  Sarah  Alice  Erwin  has  been  doing  work  as -a  trained  nurse  in  Asheville 
since  last  September. 

Miss  Elsie  G.  Riddick  has  been  engaged  during  the  past  school  year  in  teach- 
ing in  Winton,  N.  C. 

Miss  Dora  Stafford,  of  Burlington,  has  been  teaching  in  the  Academy  at  that 
place  during  the  past  year. 

Miss  Evie  Montgomery,  of  Greensboro,  has  taught  two  or  three  shorthand 
classes  since  leaving  College. 

Miss  Kate  N.  Davis,  of  Henderson,  N.  C. ,  has  been  teaching  a  public  school 
in  Granville  during  the  past  winter. 

Miss  Julia  Haywood  Hill  was  employed  during  the  past  winter  as  a  super- 
numerary in  the  Wilmington  Graded  Schools. 

We  regret  to  hear  that  Miss  May  Houston,  who  now  lives  in  Morganton,  is 
still  so  much  troubled  with  her  eyes  as  to  be  unable  to  use  them. 

Misses  Emma  and  Elva  Blair,  who  intended  coming  to  commencement,  were 
kept  away  by  illness.      Miss  Elva  is  still  quite  sick,  we  are  sorry  to  learn. 

Miss  Mattie  L.  Coble,  of  Brick  Church,  N.  C. ,  has  been  teaching  a  private 
school  in  Osceola,  N.  C.  She  also  had  a  music  class  in  connection  with  her  other 
work. 

Miss  Lillie  Hope  Jamison  has  been  spending  a  few  days  in  the  College  with  her 
sister,  Miss  Minnie  Jamison.  She  is  on  her  return  home  from  the  Philadelphia 
Cooking  School  where  she  graduated  with  highest  honors. 

Miss  Susie  Dalton  paid  a  brief  visit  to  the  Normal  a  few  days  after  Commence- 
ment, being  unable  to  reach  here  in  time  for  that  great  event.  She  has  been  teach- 
ing public  and  private  schools  near  her  home  in  Rockingham  county,  since leavjng 
school. 
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Miss  Effie  Klutz  is  at  school  in  a  Female  Seminary  in  Cabarrus  county. 

Miss  Lillie  Franklin  now  occupies  a  position  in  the  Winston  Graded  School. 

Miss  Susan  Hall,  of  Wilmington,  is  now  at  Wellesley,  pursuing    her  studies. 

Miss  Myra  Parker  taught  a  private  school  at  South  Creek,  N.  C,  during  the 
past  winter. 

Miss  Marietta  Parker  has  been  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  Virginia  since 
leaving  College. 

Miss  Maggie  Forsyth,  of  Greensboro,  N.  C,  has  been  engaged  in  teaching  in 
Corbin,  Kentcky. 

Miss  Lucy  O.  Tyson,  formerly  of  Farmville,  N.  C,  is  now  Mrs.  T.  E.  Barrow 
of  Greene  count)'. 

Miss  Etta  Kearns,  of  Asheboro,  N.  C. ,  has  been  attending  a  training  school  for 
nurses  in  Richmond. 

Miss  Mamie  \'.  Rogers  has  been  teaching  near  her  home  in  Alamance  county, 
during  the  past  year. 

Miss  S.  Anna  Parker  has  been  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  Johnston  county 
since  lea\'ing  school  last  fall. 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Battle,  of  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  is  the  same  who  was  known  to  old  Normal 
girls  as  Miss  Lee  Arrington. 

Miss  Annie  Gash,  formerly  of  Morganton  but  now  of  Decatur,  Ga. ,  graduates 
from  the  Agnes  Scott  Institute  of  that  state  this  summer. 

Miss  Willie  Jones  is  now  Mrs.  Smith,  of  Rockyhock,  N.  C.  Sometimes  our 
girls  get  married  without  e\-en  informing  us  of  the  fact  much  less  asking  our  per- 
mission. 

Among  others  of  our  girls  who  have  changed  their  names  since  leaving  school, 
and  did  not  let  us  know  until  quite  recently  are:  Miss  Mary  C.  Watkins  of  Poplar 
Hill,  now  Mrs.  William  T.  Alexander  of  Query's,  N.  C;  Miss  Cora  P.  Pharr  of 
Waynesville,  now  Mrs.  J.  Z.  Smathers  of  Canton,  and  Miss  Maude  Winchester  of 
Scalesville,  now  Mrs.  R.  W.  Burton  of  the  same  place. 
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Among  the  former  students  who   honored  us  with  their  presence  at   the  com- 
mencement occasion,  were  : 

/ 
Miss  Bessie  Wyatt,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  Stella  Grimsley,  Snow  Hill,  N.  C. 

Miss  Ida  Hinshaw,  Winston,  N.  C. 

Miss  Lizzie  Lawrence,  Oxford,  N.  C. 

Miss  Effie  Cain,  Oxford,  N.  C. 

Miss  Emma  Brown,  Mocksville,  N.  C. 

Miss  Janie  Montgomer\',  Reidsville,  N.  C. 

Miss  Bessie  Sutton,  Kinston,  N.  C. 

Miss  Margaret  Broughton,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  Margaret  Strudwick,  Hillsboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  Mary  Helen  Price,  Charlotte,   N.  C. 

Miss  Lillie  Jamison,  Mooresviile,  N.  C. 

Miss  Florrie  Wall,  Rockingham,  N.  C. 

Miss  Eliza  N.  Williams,  Panther  Creek,  N.  C. 

Miss  Emily  D.  Evans,  Reidsville,  N.  C. 

Miss  Lizze  A.  Dail,  Snow  Hill,  N.  C. 

Miss  Martha  P.  Dancy,  Tarboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  Annie  Belle  Slade,  Lennox  Castle,  N.  C. 

Miss  Alice  Mullins,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  Blanche  Folsom,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Miss  Katie  Buie,  Buie's,  N.  C. 

Miss  Clarkie  McLean,  Maxton,  N.  C. 

Miss  Rena  Neal,  Marion,  N.  C. 


MARRIAGES. 


Reid-Reid. — On  the  18  th  of  May,  1898,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  mother  in 
Wentwoxth,  Miss  Lucile  Reid  was  married  to  Mr.  Reuben  D.  Reid,  of  the  same 
place.  Mr.  Reid  is  a  son  of  the  late  Gov.  David  S.  Reid  and  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  young  lawyers  of  the  State.  The  Magazine  extends  its  congratulation 
and  best  wishes  for  a  long  and  happy  life. 
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Browm-McIyer. — The  m  irriig-e  of  M'ns  Mi.mie  Mclver,  ofCim^ron,  Moore 
county,  N.  C. ,  to  Hon.  Joseph  Brown,  of  Chadborne,  is  announced.  This  happy 
event  will  be  solemnized  on  the  8th  of  June.  That  their  union  may  be  one  of  con- 
tinual bliss  is  our  sincere  hope  and  desire. 


LIGHTER  VEIN. 


A  SENIOR'S  FAREWELL. 

EI<SIE  I.INDS.'VY  GWYN,   '98. 

O,  my  comrades,  gather  round  me, 

Let  us  shed  a  parting  tear  ; 
Don't  you  drop  it  on  your  "sheepskins," 

It  might  make  a  spot  I  fear. 

Refrain — .\lma  Mater,  Ahna  Mater,  how  we  love  you  none  can  tell, 

And  our  heartstrings  snap  asunder  as  we  take  this  fond  farewell. 

Put  ye  on  a  face  of  mourning. 

Underneath  it  wear  a  smile. 
For  we  must  seem  sad  at  parting. 

Though  we're  giggling  all  the  while. 

Weep  for  those  we  leave  behind  us, 

who  the  thorny  path  must  tread 
Leading  up  to  graduation, 

When  they  reach  it  they'll  be  dead. 

Like  the  "phantom  ship,"  my  comrades. 

We  are  putting  out  to  sea. 
For  we  are  but  ghosts  and  shadows 

Of  the  things  we  used  to  be. 

Perhaps  somewhere  in  life's  dark  ocean 

W''  may  find  the  rest  we  crave. 
Rocking  in  tlie  Deep's  deep  cradle 

We  may  find  a  watery  grave. 


Teacher  in  Practice  School — "There  is  enough  soil  brought  down  by  the  Gan- 
ges daily  to  belt  the  earth  with  loaded  freight  cars  eight  times. ' ' 

Pupil — "I  should  think  it  would  leave  a  big  hole  in  Asia." 

Bright  Junior  (Pointing  toward  mail  bo.\) — "Do  you    reckon   this  letter  would 
go  off  if  I  put  it  in  there?' ' 

One  of  our  "P.  G's"  giving  a  concise   definition   of  a  chair  said   that  it  was  a 
seat  for  an  individual-  with  a  back. 
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The  Seniors  would  like  to  know  if  the  Chief  Marshal  has  yet  found  out  where 
the  "Kiver  Course"  was  put  the  evening  of  the  Senior  tea. 

In  the  Physics  Laboratory  the  class  was  directed  to  pluck  the  strings  of  a 
guitar  then  to  '  'dampen'  the  strings  and  note  the  difference  in  sound, ' '  and  soon  after 
several  of  the  girls  were  observed  carefully  wiping  them  off  with  a  wet  handkerchief. 
Strange  to  say  the  sound  produce  was  the  same  both  before  and  after  dampening. 

Lines  by  a  disconsolate  widower: — 

"And  am  she  dead,  and  are  she  gone, 

And  have  she  left  I  all  along? 
Oh  cruel  Fate,  thou'rt  unkind 

To  take  her  'fore  and  leave  I  'hind." 

It  was  Friday  night  during  last  e.xamination  week,  when  all  work  was  supposed 
to  be  over,  and  two  Seniors  were  strolling  slowly  among  the  many  winding  paths 
that  grace  our  campus  thinking  of  the  "happy  days  gone  by"  and  wondering 
vaguely  what  manner  of  ship-craft  they  would  meet  with  when  they  launched  their 
own  small  canoes  on  the  "wide,  wide  sea."  Attracted  by  the  pleasant  tinkle  of  the 
fountain,  they  stopped  and  stood  gazing  down  at  the  goldfish  which  were  chasing 
each  other  about  in  its  clear  depths. 

The  moon  had  not  risen,  but  the  electric  light  nearby  made  a  fairly  good  sub- 
stitute. Glancing  over  toward  the  steps,  they  saw  what  seemed  to  be  a  mass  of 
fluffy  white  material  and  in  a  few  moments  they  heard  a  voice  from  a  part  of  this 
bundle  which,  seeming  to  speak  to  the  other  part,  said:  "Oh  you  never  can  know 
how  much  I  do  love  you,  and  if  you  don't  give  me  that  picture  and  promise  faith- 
fully to  write  to' '  . 

But,  at  this  point,  one  of  the  Seniors,  saying  to  her  companion  in  a  rather 
sympathetic  tone,  "Its  nothing  but  two  Freshmen  and  I  was  once  one  myself," 
took  her  gently  by  the  arm  and  led  her  to  another  more  secluded  corner'  of  the 
grounds. 


'ALAS  THAT  IT  SHOULD  BE  SO." 

The  sun  was  sinking  low, 
The  moon  began  to  rise, 

The  little  stars  were  peeping  out 
The  curtain  of  the  skies. 

The  whole  world  seemed  at  peace, 
The  birds  had  ceased  to  sing. 
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While  the  very  hush  of  twilight 
A  message  seemed  to  bring. 

But  as  I  benf  to  catch 
The  Fecret  it  might  tell 

A  sound  rang  out  upon  the  air, 
It  was  the  supper  bell. 

So  the  charm  was  broken 
For  hunger  gained  the  day, 

And  nature  kept  the  secret 
She  never  gives  away. 


WHO  WAS  IT  ? 


Much  advice  was  given  us 

Our  graduating  day. 
And  many  kind  suggestions  made 

To  help  us  on  our  way. 

And  life  was  pictured  to  us 

A  rough  and  weary  road 
Along  which  we  must  work  our  way 

Beneath  a  heavy  load. 

And  as  we  thought  upon  it  all 

Each  one  began  to  fear, 
And  lips  were  soon  set  quivering 

While  each  eye  held  a  tear. 

But  one  among  our  twenty-seven 
Said  she'd  not  mind  at  all, 

If  some  one  else  would  help  her  on 
And  catch  her  should  she  fall. 

'98. 


Teacher — "Now  Settle,  tell  me  what  you  think  makes  thunder." 

Settle — "I  think  that  it  is  God  hollering  at  bad  boys." 

James — "If  that  is  so,  there  would  be  a  mighty  big  racket  in  here. 


APROPOS  OF  MRS.    ROREr'S  VISIT  TO  THE  NORM.VL. 

A  Normal  student  to  another  on  the  way  to  the  Practice  School — "So   Mrs. 
Rorer  will  visit  Canada  soon." 

One  of  the  bright  pupils — "John,  don't  you  reckon  she's  going  to  see  her  sister. 
Miss  Rorer  Borer  Alice?' ' 


A  perplexed  student  on  examination — "Minerals   of  the  isometric   system   are 
simply  refractory." 


